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The intelligent farmer 
wants to Rnow 


ISTEN sometime to farmers 
when talking about their tractor 


troubles. 


You will hear one farmer say, 
os, he has given up as entirely un- 
the another 


st buy 


I yerh 
c<ind of tractor 


— * 


a ee. ~~ 
ill hear three tarmers, 
ize farm and 

Il of their 


different 


a lack 
nce—make 
to do or 
vhich to 


somewnere 
eG abi rect Tne acts, and 
not dep id on somebody's Say-so, Or upon 


mnoressions, 


The General Ordnance Company 


General Offices: 


TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office ard Works: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, ILA. 

THE G O COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dallas, lexas 


Eastern Works 
DERRY, CONN’ ‘Cll, 


Now the thinking farmer is 
turning to the GO Tractor—a tractor 
that is backed by facts—a tractor that for 
more than eight years has been proving 
itself in actual work on the farm. 


He is finding out for himself 
how the G Odust-proof gear casings add 
the life of the tractor, and how 
gears in oil cuts down fric- 
onsequent saving power. 


years to 
running the 


tion, ° 


1 


vantages of the 

nechanism-— per- 

vard and reverse— 

Lin any sort of soil, 
17 


ley for any 


actor the farmer 
all his farm power 
xperience he 
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problems. From practical e 
learns that the G O Tractor was built to 
solve those problems—not to fill the eye 
of the unthinking buyer. 
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Big Litters from Well Fed Sows 


Strong plea made for brood sows—By Warner E. Farver 








gemsosseerg HERE ARE a few things I have 


A ae ° 
% 7 \i learned which are beyond any 
FY | y doubt, true as to the care and 








% attention given sows at mating 
time. Just today I got into a 
little argument on the point of 
the number of offspring. My belief is that 
the size of the litter depends, not upon the 
boar alone, as sO many argue, but largely 
upon the sow. But little reasoning is re- 
quired to study this out. Many disagree with 
me on this point, giving the boar credit for 
large litters. 

Much does depend upon the boar, since 
“like producés like,” but no matter how good 
the boar, the number of pigs depends upon 
the number of impregnated cells at mating 
time. Suppose the boar would determine the 
number of offspring. Give the sows scant 
care and rations; feed barely enough to 
bring them in heat—what results? Well, we 
have seen such instances bring small litters 
of pigs, and while there may be exceptions, 
I sincerely believe that the main cause is 
lack of care and feed on the part of the sow. 
We like to have our sows far- 
row large litters of pigs. Not 


cells to be impregnated, and these cells were 
limited by the care and feed received. I 
never worry about the male. He must be 
healthy and of good, sound stock, and well 
fed. The breeder who fairly understands 
the principles underlying impregnation 
knows that under normal conditions no fe- 
male germ remains unimpregneated. Hence, 
there is good reason for giving good care and 
feed, so as to produce large litters. We hear 
men speak of having males which bring large 
litters, making it their talking point. Much 
rather would I listen to their extolling the 
virtues of the pigs he produces. Give me a 
boar which produces strong, husky offspring. 
By proper care and feed, I can manage the 
size of the litters in a satisfactory man- 
ner, I believe. 


Corn and Tankage 


I have found that much lies in the choice 
of feed to bring sows through the mating 
period properly. While there are a number 
of suggested and tried plans, ours is the use 
of corn and tankage, giving plenty of tank- 


ments is that the boar be a bure bred. It 
is but too true that thousands of boars are 
being used that should have been made bar- 
rows. 

There never was a time yet where a farm 
was large enough to hold a scrub sire. Too 
much of the publicity given to the advant- 
ages of pure breds falls upon deaf ears. It 
really takes less to feed a pure brel, and 
with feed where it is now, it would seem 
foolish to feed it into scrubs. 


Early Maturity First Point 


What we need are hogs that will reach the 
market at the earliest possible date with the 
least amount of feed. The easiest and most 
economical «vay to do this is to use a desir- 
able boar. I aim to select boars with large 
prominent eyes, good head and face, good 
length with well arched back, deep sides, 
smooth compact shoulders, good heart girth, 
smooth hams well fleshed down on hocks, 
legs setting at the four corners of the body. 
I place special emphasis on large bones and 
strong short pasterns. But, say, don’t count 

: on getting a boar with all these 
qualities for regular’ pork 





too large, but litters of from 
eight to 10. The only way in 
which we have been able to 
bring this about has been by 
giving our sows extra care and 
feed just previous to mating 
time. 


Functions Back of Production 


Too many fail to consider 
just what is essential to the 
production of large and healthy 
litters. Both male and female 
contribute their bit, and we 
have found that to give the mat- 
ter our most judicious care and 
attention, it is essential to 
understand the functions that 
lie back of it, and the effect of 
best care and feed before mat- 
ing time as well as afterward. 
By nature, a sow comes in heat 








prices. You can’t do it. Such 
boars do not come from the 
class of hogs that fill the mar- 
kets. They are bred from the 
good high-class boars, mated to 
selected sows. Even in the best 
herds not all pigs are good 
enough to use for breeders. 
Perhaps this standard is rather 
rigid, but I know that only 
rizid adherence to such stand- 
ards will ever get us anywhere. 


A Pasture Is Best 


When the boar wanted is 
secured, don’t turn him out to 
shift for himself. I have a 
pasture lot for the boar. The 
boar owners with whom I have 
come in contact, find this to be 
the best plan. Keep him in 
good thrifty condition, but not 








at intervals of around three 

weeks. At this time cells are 

formed for the production of a 

litter of pigs. The sow becomes feverish, 
une&sy and obsessed with a desire to mate. 
If bred, the number of pigs is determined by 
the number of cells present to be impreg- 
nated. The number of cells depends upon 
the care and feed given the sow. If given 
but a scant ration and that of poor quality, 
mating time will be delayed, and the number 
of female cells greatly reduced. Hence, 
less pigs. 


Poor Feed, Always Poor Results 


I have not had a single poor litter from 
following methods governed by the foregoing 
principles. But where sows were underfed 
and poorly cared for, or accidentally mated, 
I have seen poor results, and I can attribute 
it to nothing but lack of care and feed pre- 
vious to mating. 

It is absolutely impossible for any sow to 
farrow a single pig more than there were 


Offspring That Show Effect of Previous Feeding 


age. Of course, any feed high in protein 
would do well, but since tankage ranks high- 
est in protein, we need to feed less of it. 
Corn and tankage, 10 to one, respectively, are 
recommended, but personally I like to make 
it a little stronger with tankage for sows 
just before mating time. Corn and mid- 
dlings, equal parts, give good results, also. 

Don’t deceive yourself into thinking that 
your sows will bring as good results on scant 
rations and care. It never pays. You may 
save feed and work less, but when the pig 
crop is harvested there will be a day of 
reckoning. 


Keeping a Good Boar 


I have found within the past few years 
that the farmers who produce pork for home 
consumption or for market pay too. little at- 
tention to type, size, quality and breeding 
of the boar. One.of the leading require- 


sver-fat. Under no _ circum- 
stances allow him to give ser- 
vice under eight months of age, 
and then only lightly till a year old. If a 
boar is worth keeping he is worth keeping 
right. I have frequently seen good boars 
kept till a year or more old and then cas- 
trated. This is a mistake. If he proves 
good, he is worth keeping. The idea of re- 
placing a good boar at 12 or 18 months old 
by a younger one is rank folly and will never 
take anyone very far in improving his herd. 


Lime Increases Yields—Corn was _in- 
creased in yield 9% bushels per acre, oats six 
bushels, wheat 24-5 bushels and hay 3010 
pounds by an application of two tons ground 
limestone once in five years on the farm of 
the Ohio station at Wooster. A five-year 
rotation of corn, oats, wheat, clover and 
timothy is followed on this land. The lime- 
stone is spread on the land after the plow- 
ing for corn in the spring. 
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Cold Storage for Truck Crops 


Commercial requirements for eastern grown vegetables---By Prof H.C. Thompson 





EGETABLES dif- 

V fer in their stor- 
agerequirements 

with respect to temper- 
atureandhumidity.Some 
keep best at a low tem- 
with low 


» with a low 


perature hu- 
midity, 
temperature and 
tively high humidity, 
while still others nesda 
relatively high tem» 
ture with low hu 

The keeping of any ) 1. 
uct is dependent to a 
large upon th 
condition 


rela- 


extent 
it is in 


the st 


whnen 


it reaches 





house. No matte Ww 


in spring, when it is 
practically impossible to 
prevent sprouting in a 
common storage house, 
due to high tempera- 
ture and high humidity. 

In the Connecticut 
valley it was found that 
the cost of storing 
onions was 14.8 cents 
a bushel, including 
shrinkage, cost of han- 
dling, interest on _ in- 
vestment, depreciation, 
insurance and_ taxes. 
The shrinkage amount- 
ed to 10°;. It should be 
borne in mind that the 
storage cost per bushel 








house 


well thé storag 
re } Cucumber 


e prod 
ucts will net keep prop- 

have been wei vel] 
ne case , and handled careful 


] + ¢ lt 


proaucer is often at ] i wnen 


loots d ' 


ao not keep well torage, be- 


ng due to careless handling. 
t crops, beets, carrots, parsnips and 
turnips, keep best at a temperature around 
the freezing point, with a relatively moist 
atmosphere. In cold storage they are usual- 
ly kept at a temperature of 52 degrees. In 
common storage best results are usually se- 
cured where the building is on the ground or 
partly below, with the products on the 
ground. 

Onions to keep well 
well matured, well cured and 
They are stored in both common 


must be 
free from dis- 


and 


in storaye 


euse 
cold storage houses, but much t e larrer per 
kept in the former, although cold 


cem 


Forcing 


House a Good 


storage is increasing in popularity. In com- 
mon storage the aim is to keep the tempera- 
‘as possible without freezing the 
product, and to keep the humidity low. Mois- 
ture, with a temperature much above freez- 
ing will cause sprouting and favor the de- 
velopment of storage rots. Keeping of onions 
in cold storage is a rather new undertaking, 
but within the past few years enough have 
been so stored to determine the practicabil- 
ity of it. For best results the temperature is 
kept below the freezing point in order to pre- 
vent drop from the refrigerator pipes. A tcm- 
perature cf 28 to 29 degrees will not injure 
onions, so that there is no danger of keepinz 
the temnerature below 32. Onions that are 
immature, diseased or bruised will not keep 
well in any storage regardless of the temper- 
ature. Cold storage is of special importance 


ture as | 


Proposition at Time of High Priced Vegetables 


is for what is put in, 
rather than for what is 
taken out. Where stor- 
age was hired, the cost was 14 cents a bag, 
where the farmer did all the work of grad- 
ing, bagging and loading, and 23 to 25 cents 
a bag when th2 storage house owner did al] 
of the work. It was found there was a good 
profit in storins after adding all of the stor- 
age costs, because of the greatly increased 
price received late in the season. 


Celery Kept at Low Temperature 


Celery is one of the most difficult crops to 
keep in storage, because of its succulence. 
However, it can be kept quite satisfactorily 
if it is free from disease, carefully handled, 
put up in the right kind of a crate, provided 
the proper temperature is maintained in stor- 
age. Celery is a very active product, hence 
must be kept at as low a temperature as pos- 
sible without allowing it to [To Page 6.| 








Fruit Shippers Overcharged for Ice 


Fruit and vegetable shippers fight for justice---By Samuel Fraser 


OR THE benefit of those readers 
of American Agrieulturist who 
have not kept in touch with this 
proposed icing tariff, I will 
state that the proposition is 
made by the United States rail- 

road administration to put certain fixed 
charges into effect for icing 


road that he is to be transported to a certain 
point from a certain point, and if he pays a 
higher rate, he can arrange to be taken there 
in a certain time or get a refund; that is, in 
some places there are trains which are sched- 
uled to make the run in a definite period of 
time. In this ice tariff, however, the rail- 





road not only promises to do nothing, but it 
seeks to absolve itself from all responsibility 
in regard to the possible decay or possible 
loss through deterioration of the commodity 
transported. 

The railroad experts testified that they 
were selling refrigeration, but their idea of 
refrigeration consists in merely 
keeping the bunkers full of ice, 





refrigerator cars and for the use 
ef dry refrigerator cars. This 
tariff proposes to take the ship- 
per’s money, but in no single 
case does it give any statement 
of what it expects to do for the 
shipper. It differs from other 
railroad tariffs in this respect: 
if a passenger buys a ticket at a 
railroad station, he practically 
makes a contract with the rail. 














without regard to the character 
of the equipment. The railroads 
contended that the character of 
equipment was not germane to 
the question, and up to the last 
minute they refused to file any 
statement as to the condition of 
the cars. In behalf of the ship- 
pers, R. G. Phillips of Rochester, 
N Y, in addition [To Page 8.] 





















































Leading Pens of Popular Breeds in the International Egg Laying Contest at Storrs, Connecticut —See Page 12 


in the contest, with a production of 1867 eggs. It is owned by G. Je 
Frank Dubois of East Lynn, Mass. On the lower right is the best pen 
of White Wyandottes, which produced 1667 eggs. The fowls are owned 
by W. Bradley of Langford, British Columbia. 


The upper picture shows nine of the 10 Barred Plymouth Rock hens 
ch won the yearly record among the 100 pens entered, by producing 
22 eggs. The pen is owned by Jules F. Francais of Westhanipton 


Beach, LI. The lower left view is of the pen of 10 best White Leghorns 
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Growers Win Through Cooperation 


Ton: Island seed corn producers get results through association 





HERE is no 

I question but 

co-operative 
sale of farm products 
through an _  associa- 
tion of growers as a 
means of marketing 
has come to stay. In 
some instances it is 
the only method of 
disposal which will 
bring a fair and equit- 
: able price for the 
, product of the _ co- 
operators. Notable 
examples of success- 
tul co-operative work are now found among 
milk producers, potato growers, truck 
farmers and fruit men. As reported in these 
columns, the business of these associations 
shows an average higher price to the grower 
for the product, and sometimes at a lower 
cost per unit of production, than under the 
old method. 

General farmers on the whole have not 
been in such a good position to bargain for 
the sale of their products. It is interesting 
to observe that when a co-operative associa- 
tion gains a foothold in a section, the entire 
territcry becomes more of a business unit 
in the sale of farm products. Although 
these co-operative ventures are largely con- 
fined at present to the sale of large quanti- 
ties of fruit, milk or trucking crops, con- 
siderable success has been achieved by 
farmers in disposing of more specialized 
products. 














k. C, PARKER 


Seed Corn Growers Combine 


An outstanding example of specialized 
work is the Suffolk co-operative association 
of Long Island, which is composed of a group 
of 100 prominent farmers at the eastern end 
of the Island who have specialized in the 
production of seed corn of the Luce’s 
Favorite variety. The association, which 
has now completed its second business year, 
puts out a high grade yroduct which is certi- 
fied as to weight, size, moisture content and 
germination test. The growers netted an 
average price of $2.90 a bushel, while they 
formerly sold at $1.90 to an occasional $2.50 
as individuals. Be- 
cause the growers 
stand firmly behind 
their product, they 
have been able to get 
a much better price 
for the seed corn than 
under the old method 
of individual selling. 
Then, too, the organ- 
ization developed for 
marketing of the prod- 
uct has made possible 
the offering of better 
see, which is evenly 
graded and of certified 





quality. The recent al ‘i 


close of the 1919 busi- i" ‘3 
ness year shows re, 
ceipts of over $68,000 
for the seed corn of 
members, which is a 
gain of about $14,000 
over last year’s sales. 
This business does not 
take into account the 
purchase of feeding 
corn for members, to 


members is an example which growers of 
almost any other specialized product may 
study to advantage. The association is in- 
corporated under the membership law of 
New York state for the sole purpose of act- 
ing as an agent. for its members in the 
handling and sale of products. Not only 
does it allow no profit for itself, but is not 
permitted to accumulate property except that 
which is necessary to carry on the business. 
It is really the outgrowth of the Suffolk 
county seed potato and Suffolk county seed 
corn associations, which were doing business 
several years ago. 


Careful Inspection of Product 


Since the principal product of the growers 
is Luce’s Favorite seed corn, the business 
is almost entirely confined to this product. 
Before the corn of any grower is accepted 
for sale by the association, it passes two 
inspections, conducted by representatives of 
the Suffolk county farm bureau association 
and the New York state college of agricul- 
ture. The first inspection is made in the 
field, to determine if the corn has been satis- 
factorily grown and is of correct type. The 
second inspection is made of the corn in the 
crib, and any ears which are off type, im- 
properly stored or sorted, are rejected. At 
the time of the second inspection, sample 
ears are taken and a germination test made 
by the inspectors. This again is followed 
y a three-day germination test, made by 
the association manager immediately before 
selling. 

Of course, the grower contracts with the 
association so that his association will be 
the exclusive agent for the sale of the seed 
corn. He delivers his product under the 
terms of the agreement at the marketing 
plant along the siding at Mattituck, L I, 
according to direction of the association 
manager. In certain cases the association 
may permit members to sell direct, but only 
upon written consent may a member keep 
any of his Luce’s Favorite corn except for 
his own use. On a pro rata basis on the 
number of bushels marketed, the association 
turns over to its members the net proceeds 
received, less the commission, expenses and 
deductions, as provided in the by-laws and 


rules of the association. By October 15 of 
each year the members turn in their esti- 
mates of the bushels of corn to be marketed 
by the association, and also an order for the 
number of bushels of feeding corn to be 
purchased through the organization. 

The association has a three-story plant 
along the railroad track at Mattituck, L I, 
in which is installed modern machinery for 
the shelling, drying and grading of the seed 
corn. This machinery cost about $3000 and 
the amount is being liquidated in small 
amounts each year. Its cost of operation is 
relatively small, as the corncobs furnish 
the source of fuel. 


Luce’s Favorite Now Popular 

Luce’s Favorite silage corn has become a 
popular variety throughout New York state, 
although it is not as well known as some 
other varieties in other parts of the east, due 
to the fact that a source of good seed has 
been limited. The ears have an average 
length of 10 to 12 inches, and none less than 
6 inches are considered for seed. The ears 
are cylindrical and maintain thé diameter 
well toward the tip. There are eight rows of 
broad kernels, which are bright yellow in 
color and well dented at the top. As this 
variety was especially brought about to 
make a rich, sturdy growth on New York 
soils, it is particularly adapted for the soil 
and climatic conditions of the Empire state, 
although its growth at places having simi- 
lar conditions in the corn belt has been 
entirely successful. Some of the seed has 
been exported. 

The New York state college of agriculture 
has expressed the opinion that this variety 
is better suited for silage in New York than 
cther variety. Perhaps no variety has re- 
ceived more study in the dairy regions of 
the state than Luce’s Favorite, which has 
been put into severe competition tests. 
This has given it some of its popularity. 

The corn offered by the association is the 
direct result of variety tests which were co- 
operatively carried on by various farm 
bureaus and the New York state college of 
agriculture. The splendid results of these 
co-operative field trials were largely re- 
sponsible for creating the demand. The 

shelled seed is put up 
in 112-pound burlap 
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make up for the seed 








which was sent out of 







bags, which, aside 
from the black letter 
labeling on the bag, 
carried a_ blue tag 
describing the certi- 
fied product and guar- 
anteeing that if the 
corn is not as repre- 
sented, money refund 
will be made. The 
association guaran- 
tees that if the ger- 
mination test is not 
-— 90%, that it will re- 
turn the cost price to 
the buyer and pay the 
expense for return of 
the corn. 

During the early 
part of the- shipping 
season this last year, 
the New York grange 
exchange handled the 
product for New York 
state. Co-operative 
purchase, as well as 
individual purchase 
by farmers in the 
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the county. 

The way in which 
the Suffolk co-opera- 
tive association oper- 
ates with exceptional 
harmony between 


Home of the Suffolk Co-operative Association Along Railroad Tracks on Eastern Long Island 


state, went through 
the exchange, and in 
lots of two to 50 bush- 


The plant of the Suffolk co-operative association is splendidly located for prompt ship- : 
ment of orders. It contains $3000 worth of modern machinery for shelling, drying and grad- els, delivered at the 
ing the corn of its farmer owners. The variety handled is Luce’s Favorite, which is grown 
each year in carefully inspected fields, , 


farmer’s station, 
(To Page 6.] 
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Big Money In Stump Land] 








pulling a 2 
, deep tap ro 
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ernment officials. 


One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses, 
by leverage 
on the lever 


This man made $35 Land 


$200 an —_ 


Worth 
Pulling Bis stumps Ay hand 


LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder, 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 

rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
I guarantee it. 


Your own right 


I refer you to U. S. Gov- 
I give highest banking references, 


HAND POWER 


Stump Puller 


- 


Works 
100 Ibs. pul? 


the stump. 


principle as a jack, 
gives a 48-ton pull on 


—sSame 


Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 


age. 
hauling in cable or 
speed for heavy pulls. 


Weight, without cable, 171 pounds 


Has two speeds—60 ft. 
for 


per minute for 
small stumps—slow 
Works equally well 
on hillsides or marshes where horses 

cannot go. 
Write me today for special offer and 
free booklet on Land Clearing. 


The Fitzpatrick & Products Corp. 
4 
99 John St., New York 


~ Pacific Coast Office 
Y San Francisco, 


Calié 


No Stump Too Big, For The 





GRIND YOUR —— 
FILL YOUR SILO 

SAW YOUR wooD 
SHELL YOUR CORN 
PUMP YOUR WATER 
ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN 


Ward Woerk-a-lerd 


Can be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 
Chevrolet 490 cars and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 
mobile has a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 
and you might as well save your money and use it to 
doall your farm work. No wear on tires or trans- 
mission. Hooks up in 3 minutes. No permanent 
attachment to car, Cannot injure car or engine. 

Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor, run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Money back 
if not satistied. Asi for circular and special price, 


WARD MFG.CO., 2064 WN St., Lincoln, Neb. 





WITTE 


DRAG: SAW 


Dress cow — ~ 


From Factory \= 


A complete power plant for log 
sawing or ice sawin, Arm Swing 
leverage and latest improvements. 
Simple, safe, easy to operate, Engine easy 
to handle. Saw stays idle until you push the 
clutch lever. Start slow or fast. Adjustable 
stroke on saw-—180 strokes @ minute, Goes 
anywhere, Does the work of 10 men, Write 
for description and latest prices, Free, 

ENGINE WORKS 


180G Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
180G Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Insure big crops every year. Don't let 
crops drown out. y with 


CHlary ss 
Ai-steol, revernble, adjustable, Cuts or cleans 
ditch down to4 ft.deep—any soil—does 
100 men. Write for free drainage book. 
Sopenese Ditcher & Grader Co, 
wensboro, Ky. 


DRILLING 
WELL pays” WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all pi erposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., 


Mo riety 











Ithaca, N.Y. 











INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor®™ 
for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
outs and punc tures. Easily applied be any tir \ 
Thousands taile free. Saunbed, 


sold. 
Amer. Accessories Go., Dept. 215 Cincinnati j 








Pin T This to your letter when yoo write | 
} in is American Agriculturist Advertisers 
; It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the lron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 








KELLY DUPLEX “mus 


One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, riley, rye, keaftir corn, 

cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
cheat oats, or any 


pO 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding emall grain and 
ear corn at the same time. 
Made with double set 
of grinders or burrs. 
Have 8 grinding surface of 
just double that of most 
mille of equal size, there- 
fore, do twice as much work. Requires 26°) less power. 
—— adapted for gasoline engines. We make 7 sizes 
Write for Free Catalog 
DUPLEX MUL G MFo. CO., Box $87, Springfield, Ohio 





Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mas- 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
“a Pull 2¢ to 6 horse-power more 
rated. 3 ioethe Trial. Easy Terms. 
1 to 22 H-P Easy to start. o cranking. 
batteries. re Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
105! King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
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Plow Handle 
Talks 
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The Bigger Vision 
unable to attend I 
letter to a 


sent the 
conference of 
Ithaca, by invitation of 
to consider plans for the 
completion of 
the agricultural 
buildings. Dean 
Mann wis ely 
asks “what do 
the farmers 
want us to do?” 
Cornell college 
of agriculture 
has always been 
a leader in 
training men 
for technical 
work, and for 
abeut 15 years, 
or since the re- 
organization un- 
der Dean Bailey 
with increased 
has been in front 


Being 
following 
farmers at 
Dean Mann, 














H, E. COOK 
facilities provided, 
rank in popular education. We do 
not want less of the college and 
maybe more. As a dairyman, I Jo 
not think our immediate or pressing 
problems are ntific, as we gener- 
ally understand the term. To be 
sure there must always be a staff of 
men and women to deal with unex- 
pected problems like the European 
corn borer and other insect depreda- 
tions and unexpected animal and 
plant diseases; otherwise our immedi- 
ate problems are economic. 

Some of them will be solved only 
by community or co-operative action, 
others by a more virile body of farm- 
ers, but the larger number by a 
wider difference between cost and 
selling price, and we shall commit 
an offense against our business and 
our state if we fail to realize that 
cheapening or lowering the cost of 
production without lowering quality is 
as important as higher prices. To 
meet a changing situation we must 
raise more and buy less of those prod- 
ucts that can be grown in the east 
such as wheat, corn, oats and barley. 
We need to have less, not more, cows 
and poultry. We can profitably in- 
crease slowly, as feed is provided, 
the number of sheep. Our dairy 
farms are not increasing in produc- 
tion, a sad commentary on our dairy 
farming methods. 


scie 


Women and the Farm 


factor is the 
toward the farm. 
They compare the life of farm wo- 
men with those in town who are, as 
a rule, not engaged in productive serv- 
ice. The farm wives and sometimes 
the daughters are a part of the work- 
ing force of the business. While no 
harm comes from it and usually much 
good, women do not generally look 
at the case that way. Women do not 
need to know so much how to make 
salads or in fact to cook anyhow, 
as attested by grange dinners the 
country over, as they do to better fit 
their unique position of wives, 
mothers, business partners and gen- 
eral workers and administrators. 
After these things comes the compli- 
cated functioning of the state depart- 
ment now constructed as a sort of 
mock example of the real thing. The 
personel of the department is fine, 
but they need a new constitution. I 
do not see how a definite plan for 
Cornell field work can be outlined 
‘until a clear cut plan is outlined at 
Albany. 

Summing up the situation it seems 
to a dairyman that further extension 
of the educational outfit is needed. 
The special schools from present in- 
dications are not to be an important 
factor in popular education. 

A larger outfit will be 
suitably to house community 
which must become .big. 

An enlarged service in crop 
provement which shall make clear 
through helpful action that crop 
growing and not animal husbandry is 
the foundation of a successful and 
permanent agriculture. 

More buildings and 


Another important 


attitude of women 


necessary 
service 


im- 


equipment for 
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women in which training for 
ing shall be incidental, but 

major objective of making 
better home makers and 
tors.—[H. E. Cook. 
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Win Through Co- -operation 
[From Page 5.] 

sacks free, the price was 54.75 a bi 
el. In lots over 50 bushels, delivere: 
the price was $4.50 a bushel, whik 
lots of one bushel the price was 
These prices are $1.50 to S2 a 
higher than the cheapest corn 
offered, or about 50 to GU cents 
acre increase in seeding cost. H 
ever, not a single kick has come bi 
from the business of the last 
years, which is pretty ;ood assurance 
that the quality of the product mude 
up for the increase in cost. 

The corn is graded into 
dium und small sizes, so 
distribute evenly in the planter. It is 
dried down to 14% moisture content, 
which makes it safe for shipment and 
storage. This gives more corn and 
less water to the bushel than many 
other varieties offered on the market 
The shelled corn, of course, runs 
pounds to the bushel, while ear cor! 
weighs 70 pounds to the bushel. 


bushe 


seed 


large, me- 
that it will 


Persennel Behind Co-operative Plan 

The splendid personnel of the asso- 
ciation is largely responsible for 
harmony between members and 
correct business procedure in handlin: 
and sale of the product. The presi- 
dent of the Suffolk co-operative usso- 
ciation is Henry J. Reeve of Mutti- 
tuck, N Y; vice-president, Lewis E. 
Downes of Southampton, and 
tary-treasurer, Edmund R. Lupton of 
Mattituck. These three, together with 
Henry R. Talmage and Frank H, Wells 
of Riverhead, make up the board of 
five directors. 


secre- 


Cold Storage for Truck Crops 
[From Page 4.] 

freeze, It will not freeze at a ten- 

perature of 52 degrees as is commonly 


supposed, 


In experimental work which T ecxar- 
ried on for four years it was found 
that at a temperature of 31 to Sv de- 
grees celery could be kept for a perio! 
of three to four months without de- 
terioration, but when the temperaturs 
went up to 34 or 35 degrees decay wis 
rapid because at this temperature 
there was considerable heating of the 
celery and some drip from the pipes. 
It was also found that a small « 
was much better than the large stund- 
ard celery crate, because of less bulk 
of celery. The celery in the smaticr 
erate kept better because the temper- 
ature was lower, as shown by act: 
records. In every case -where the tem- 
perature was 35 or 36 degrees in the 
center of the crate the deterioration 
Was more rapid than where it was ‘3 
or 34 degrees. This indicates the iim- 
portance of an air temperature of '}2 
degrees or lower. Not only was 
small crate better because of 
keeping of the celery in storage, 
there was much less loss, due 
breakage of the crates, 


r e 


New York with Sweet Potatoes 
Until within the past few years 
large part of the sweet potato cro! 

was stored in pits, banks and m:! 
shift storage sheds with the res 
that at least 30% of the crop was 
by decay. Even now a consider: 
portion of the crop is stored under th 
old method, but the quantity sto 
in up-to-date storage houses tot 
several million bushels. Most of the 

houses have’ been built within 
past five years, and results have } 
so satisfactory that storage capaci 
increasing very rapidly. The ve 
loss by decay in up-to-date sto 
hdéuses has been less than 5%, and 
experimental houses under my 
the loss by decay for two years 
less than 1%. 

In the experimental and demonstra- 
tion work carried on for six years, it 
was found that the essentials of suc- 
cess in keeping sweet potatoes are: 

[To Page 16.1 
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| TIRE CONSERVATION 
) COURSE 
LESSONS Series of Six 


Flow to 
_ ducrease Tire Mileage 
By Proper Care 
a of Tubes 


GOODSYEAR 















Coprtignh. 1929 b 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubler Company 
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A Few Hundred Yards May | 


Cost 10,000 Miles 


MAN with a new car had one of 

his tires blow out. He didn’t 

have a spare, so he decided to run a 
few hundred yards toa friend’s house. 
When he got there he discovered that 
neither the tire nor the tube was 
worth repairing, for running on the 
rim had fractured the casing fabric. 
And the tube was riddled with holes 
caused by being pinched against the 
rim. Those few hundred yards of 
running on the rim probably cost him 
10,000 miles—miles that could have 
been saved by properly caring for the 
tube. Proper care of tubes saves 
miles in many other ways—not only 
in emergencies, but all the time. Ask 
your Goodyear Service Station, or 









Repairing a tube with the Goodyear Tube Repair Kit 





OD 


write to Akron, for Lesson 5 of the 
Goodyear Conservation Course—tell- 
ing how to increase tire mileages by 
proper care of tubes. 


© 


ROPER care of tubes increases by 

thousands of miles the life of even 
the best of tires. For whenever a tube 
fails, the casing is seriously damaged by 
being run flat. 


Only a few hundred yards of such run- 
ning may utterly spoil the tire; and even 
if the tube merely has a slow leak the 
tire will suffer the inevitable injuries 
due to under-inflation. 


Take care of your tubes, if you wish to 
get the most from your tires. 


Tubes inserted in the casing without 
being properly talced, either stick to the 
casing and tear because of the lack of 
French Talc or—when too much of this 
lubricant is used—they are injured 
because the talc collects in puddles and 
hardens. 





Tubes must be properly inserted in the 
casing; otherwise they will be pinched 
against the rim, or—if the valve stem is 
at an angle—they may be torn. 


Lesson 5 of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course gives simple but detailed direc- 
tions for making your tubes serve your 
tires. 


It also tells how tubes can be repaired 
permanently and in a few minutes with 
the Goodyear Tube Repair Kit. 


Ask your Goodyear Service Station to 
show you one—-and ask also for the other 
lessons of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you telephone 
you have at your ready com- 
mand property worth over a 
billion dollars. Millions are 
actually used for the long dis- 
tance call, and for your sim- 
plest message you have the 
sole, exclusive use of hundreds 
of dollars worth of property. 


This vast telephone plant 
must be not only constructed 
and installed, but must be kept 
electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or 
emergency. 


It is manned by a multitude 
of telephone workers day and 
night, not only to connect you 


with any one of ten million 
other subscribers, but also to 
maintain perfect pathways for 
that delicate telephone current 
started by your merest breath. 


The cost of keeping this 
service, with its skilled oper- 
ators, its sensitive apparatus, 
its long lines of communica- 
tion up to maximum useful- 
ness, is enormous. 


Yet this vitalizedand human- 
ized organization is so capably 
managed that you command 
its service, at any time and in 
any place, for a few copper 
cents. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


y One Policy — 


____ One System 


___ Universal! Service 
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There’s a big 
demand for Solvay 
because ofits high 
test, 95% carbon- 
ates, ground so fine 
the first harvest. You want the 
Order Solvay. 


The Solvay Process Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















When YouAnswer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 

















better. 


BL VA\ 


LIMESTONE 


it gets to work right away and shows results 


Feed your land 
as well as your cattle— 
it'll pay you just as well, even 
Many farmers have doubled 
and tripled their 
return after mak- 
ing the soil give 
its full strength 
to the crops by 
spreading Solvay 
Pulverized Lime- 
stone. 





best !— 


Get your supply now. 


Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of any kind. 


Our New Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 


X Millions of Fruit Trees | 


Everyone genuine we meet ap 
robust, healthy, true-to-name a 
budded bearing orchards, 








oursery experience P 
ars Riues, cherries an 
Kite full ip of ornqmentals. J 
y for 1920 juide---free, 
growers of fruit trees in the world.”’ 
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- Moving Crops 
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Cabbage Commands Good Prices 


So far us prices to growers are con- 
the season is opening rather 
in late autumn and winter 
cabbage, As production, this is defi- 
cient, It is not unfair to presume 
that a part of the relatively good price 
level is due to whatever shortages ap- 
pear in various important cabbage 
growing counties of New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, ete. Another 
thing which is helping the cabbage 
market is the reasonably good price 
of other food products such as onions, 
potatoes (eastern crop badly hurt by 
rot), apples, cranberries, etc. 

Late autumn has proved generally 
favorable for maturing and hardening 
of the cabbage crop. This is now be- 
ginning to move with some freedom, 
according to reports to American 
Agriculturist direct from the field. Im- 
portant cabbage territory in western 
New York shows a rather small acre- 
age compared to a normal, this hark- 
ing back to the early part of the sea- 
son when young plants were rather 
scarce at normal date of transplanting 
followed by serious inroads made by 
lice. 

In some cabbage towns of New 
York, our correspondents report much 
blight, also evidences of rot now that 
the harvest is so well along. Around 
Albion, for example, crop received a 
poor start at time of setting, owing 
to drouth just then, But with the 
favorable weather through September, 
into November the crop 
better than earlier ex- 


cerned, 
favorably 


and 
out 


October 
is turning 
pected. 
Further 
gan, where 
the cabbage crop is 
there will mueh 
a normal pack of kraut, Readers of 
market have been Kept 
on governing early 
these somewhat 
dealers in the 
markets were 
influx of 
after the 


Michi- 
made, 
and 
than 


Ohio .and 
kraut is 
short 


less 


west in 
much 
be 

our pages 
prices 

the 
inclined to with 
claiming 
any 
cabbage, certainly 
of November. 
Recent 


posted 
sales, by way, 
lag, 
the 


material 
until 


big cities 


not ready tor 
not 
tirst 
domestic seed cab- 
bage in the around Albion, 
N Y, were S12 ton at loading 
points, Danish seed cabbage S25 to S350 
red cabbage 
as S50 It is 
wiv 
that of a 
vear ago was some 62,000 acres in the 


sales of 
territory 

to SO a 
good; 


fair to 


way 


for quality 
in a small 
too early to 


as high 
know detinitely 
harvested; 


tne 


( ibbage acreage 


area east of the Mississippi and norin 
of the Ohio New York and 
Wisconsin leading. 


rivers; 


Notes for Producing Sections 
Acreage about the same as last year, 
of the cabbage crop blighted and 
rot. Sales of Danish 
at cars S20@ 25 p ton, domestic 
Freeville, 


12@15—(L. V. L 


90 
some 
bage 
See d 
ws. 

About the usual cabbage acreage 
here, but a very light crop, price 
around $25 p ton.—[E. S., Kent, N Y. 

Crop of domestic cabbage all har- 
vested, late price $12 p ton to farmers. 
There will be less than one-quarter of 
a normal pack of kraut.—[W. W. W., 
Clyde, 0. 


Seed Corn Needs Attention 
PROF APP, NEW JERSEY 
Because of the warm, mild and wet 
season much of the corn crop has 
been harvested in a very sappy con- 
dition, with a large proportion of 
moisture in the cob. The weather 
has not been conducive to drying, 
so corn stored in the crib stands a 
big chance of injury should we have 
a cold winter. It is particularly im- 
portant, therefore, that in order to 
insure'a good supply of seed the best 
ears should be selected and hung up 
by a string or wire corn trees or ina 
slat corn tree, so that the circulation 
of air will be good around the entire 
ear. This will allow it to dry quickly 
without mold, and preserve it 
from mice, rats and insects. The 
grower who gives his corn this care, 
will be well repaid, since it is not 
only an insurance against poor ger- 
mination, but gives a stronger ger- 
mination and a more vigorous plant 


seed cab- 
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when it starts its growth in 
spring. 

Do not neglect this matter, but 
select seed corn immediately and store 
it where it has good ventilation. We 
have had several years of serious 
seed corn shortage. Some men have 
suffered materially because of the 
poor care they gave their seed. Others 
suffered because they had no seed of 
their own which was reliable, while 
others gained because they sold seed 
at a good price. On which 
you going to be, the loser or the win- 
ner. Now is the time to decide. 


side 
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Bean Growers Want Tariff 


The dissatisfaction over bean prices 

growers was outlined in American 
Agriculturist a week ago; this com- 
plaint being very general in New 
York and Michigan rather more than 
in the west. Following are brief ab- 
stracts from recent correspondence 
with bean growers: 

Only one thing will restore bean 
growing to its former place in 
rotation and that is the tariff. Beans 
cannot be profitably grown under 
present market conditions.—[H. E. 
(Cox, Monroe County, N Y. 

Marrow and red kidneys mostly 
grown around Perry, Wyoming (», 
N Y, and at the opening of the mar- 
ket dealers paid farmers for strictly 
hand-picked red kidney $11 p 14) Ibs, 
for marrow $), for medium pea beans 
$5.50, the “pick” running all the way 
from 4 lbs to 2U lbs to the hundred. 

Not 10% of normal acreage und 
beans at Lima, crop all harvested by 
Nov 3, not threshed, average yield 
promising 15 bus. Import of Man- 
churian beans duty free is killing th« 
industry in this country.—([W. H. 
Stamp, Livingston County, N Y. 

Acreage not over 10% of other 
years, quality never better, beans 
bright to a little shrink, yield 12 to 
15> bus p acre.—[J. D. A., Linwood, 
N Y. 

Will yield around 
fine quality.—I[J. L. 
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Overcharged for Ice 

Page 4.] 

other testimony and han- 
rules, also filed a statement 
showing the character of the insula- 
tion, size of car, bunker capacity, 
etc, of Sb,00W0 of the refrigerator cars 
now in use. Over half of them are 
owned by the railroads, 

The railroads seek to base their 
charges on an initial icing of five tons. 
The evidence filed shows that there 
are cars which will not hold one ton 
of ice, a great many which will not 
hold more than 2'4 tons, some which 
will hold five tons and some which 
will hold six. To charge all men 
alike, whether they got two tons of 
ice, or six, would certainly be unjust. 
There are relatively few cars which 
can hold the amount of ice which 
it is proposed to put into them as the 
initial icing. The majority cannot. 
The next factor covered was the in- 
sulation of the cars. This the rail- 
roads objected to, saying it was not 
relevant to the question. They re- 
fused to have anybody testify as to 
the character of the insulation in 
these cars, but the matter was filcd 
under protest. 

Standard Refrigeration Cars 

The requirements of a_ standard 
refrigerator car, as established by the 
United States railroad administra- 
tion, and which are to be followed 
in the construction of cars in the 
future, call for 21%4 inches of cork or 
some equally satisfactory insulation 
in the roof, provided the insulation 
be not broken, and 3 inches if it is: 
2 inches of insulation throughout the 
sides, ends and floor. This insula- 
tion material to be cork or its equiva- 
lent. There some cars which have 
this, but there are a great many cars 
which shippers use and know are de- 
livering goods in poor condition which 
have merely 1 inch of insulation. 
There is another large group of cars, 
which have only % inch insulation 
and there are other cars—and many 
of them are on the southern lines 
where the weather is hot—which 
have but three to six layers of paper. 
One railroad has cars which are in- 
sulated with tissue paper, and these 
ears were built some years ago, sO 
the value of such for the purpose of 
saving perishable commodities can be 

{To Page 10.] 
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© By The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


A good start is half the battle, in growing corn. The corn at the left was grown on fertilizer applied as directed by 
our Agricultural Service Bureau, and yielded three times as much grain and nearly twice as much stover per acre as the strip 
of corn at the right, which for purposes of comparison, was not fertilized. No manure was used. 


Don’t Work for Your Farm— 
Make Your Farm Work for You 


Real mastery of the soil cuts out much of the labor and worry of 
farming. What would it be worth to you now—today, for example,—when 
prices of farm products are at high level, to know just what course to follow 
with some unproductive meadow or field where all your efforts have failed 
to bring the results desired. The proper selection and use of fertilizer are 
important; so is the selection of seed, but the proper management of the soil 
is important as well. 

Why not find out just what to do? Why not consult our 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE BUREAU 


HIS Bureau has carried on field tests for many years **How to Make Money with Fertilizers” 
T with many kinds of fertilizers and fertilizer materials, is the title of a 56 page book (46 illustrations ) containing 

lime and other soil amendments in many states on information every farmer needs in relation to the proper use 
different soils, under different conditions of rainfall, climate, of fertilizers; it shows where profit is to be found, and how 


etc. It has demonstrated to many farmers the to get it. It is different from other fertilizer 
best fertilizers for their purpose and the best 
ways of using them as well as the best methods 
of managing the soil. Each farmer has his own 
soil problems. Perhaps our Bureau may help 
you solve yours. It is underthe personal charge 
of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director of the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station. 


This service is free to you. 


books and is not a catalogue. Any one of our 
offices named below will send it to you free. 
Simply mention this paper and ask for the book. 
Do it now. Don’t work for your farm. Make 
your farm work for you. 

If we have no agent in your town, we want 
one, Write us for nearest agent’s name or ask 

for an agency yourself. 





Many of our brands have been on the market for forty to sixty years. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 








ATLANTA CHARLESTON DETROIT NEW YORK 
BOSTON CINCINNATI JACKSON VILLE PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 


BUFFALO COLUMBIA MONTGOMERY SAVANNAH, Etc. 
Please Address Office Nearest To You 

































» Would a Bigger Milk 
Check Be Acceptable? 


All you need do is to pay closer 
attention to cow health. A big 
milk yield is a genuine health cer- 
tificate; if the quantity falls off the 


This Holstein holds the 
WORLD'S BUTTER REC- 
ORD, 1504 lbs. butter ina 
year. Perfect health made 
her record possible. 


vital organs. There is nothing * 
Scouring, Bunches and Milk 


dealers and 


and $1.20 


dairies. Feed 
KURE— in 60c 


for free treatise, 


It gives full instructions on 
cow diseases—should be in 
farm library. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
































chances 
from some 
gestive or 
starting point of nearly all cow 
ailments. 

KOW-KURE is a cow medicine designed to act directly on these 
‘just as good” 
or prevention of Abortion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Fever. 
quarter-century it has been used in the most successful 
druggists 
packages. 


are the cow is suffering 
impairment of her di- 
genital organs—the 


for the treatment 


For more than a 


sell KOW- 
Send 


“THE HOME COW DOCTOR.” 
treating 
every 








BETTER HOGS 
ON LESS GRAIN 
ho CAN Ban 


vite ESTER TARKAGE, 

, rotein, 

as 5 MEAT “7 
otein. 

not Gi @. 
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ton equa Is 


Furnish Protein That Grain Ca 
t Tankage, d ¥ 


i 
i INE. "FOR 


me o> an = 


gester r - t 
MAKE FEES $ counT- “Free Boo on ot AA Enploiaa. 
JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Also Poultry Feeds, Meat Scraps, Solu. 
. lo I y 
it gra 3 
+" ter 
. M ‘ ar 
Pearl Grit. 
If Dealers 
can’t supply 
west 





Inuse 


Mm I NER A over 
H E AV | 


Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT . 
Wi i! Ruin 


money refunded. 


Its Merits 2 $1.10 Bex sufficient 
cases. 


SEND TODAY # r ; » war 
AGENTS 
451 Fourth Ave,, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


BINERAL HEAVE REMEDY = 





F< or Your Protection Always Mention 
A, A. When Writing Advertisers 
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i Strong and Handsome 


| “Crainlox” patent covering 
over a stave silo with Silafelt be- 
tween produces a smooth 3-wall 
silo without bothersome iron 
hoops; a silo that makes and 
keeps good silage by 

keeping warmth in, 

and cold out. 

Any old straw 
silo, tipped, twist- 
ed or broken, can 
be rebuilt into a 
beautiful, endur- 
ing Craine 3-wall 
silo ata fraction of 
the coct of a new 
silo. 

Prices are certain 
to advance. Place 
your order now. 


Send for literature 
and early order dis- 
count offer. 


Craine Silo Co., 


Fox 120, Norwich, N. Y. 








“The 2 Copewell” Nail Has Advantages 


making it the leading horse nail, 

Experts sag The vast ae 
t J ers i in tht country 

: fo w foreign qoestales 

> get th em. Our army 

m, as do those of 

ies. Order the nail of 

tyand service for your horses 














The Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Richest Feed Lowest Cost 


M Oo LAS Ss E Write For Special Price 


WEW YORK MOLASSES COMPANY, 30 Church St, New York City 
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Buys Steers Late, Sells Early 


Antong the farmers in Berks coun- 
ty, Pa, who annually fattened steers 
for early spring markets is N. H. 
Fisher, who made his purchase of the 
lean steers in early or mid-Nevember, 
securing usually western animals 
which come in through the large stock 
yards at Lancaster, Pa. The weight 
in the fall was usually a little better 
than 900 pounds each, which gave a 
good-sized steer capable of taking on 
many pounds during the seven- 
months’ feeding period. 

Starting with a ration of broken 
ear corn, hay and corn fodder, the 
animals were placed at once on feed 
in the barnyard and were not put on 
pasture, which is a common practice 
in this section. Purchasing late in the 
fall, concentrated feeding over a rel- 
atively short time and disposal early 
in the spring when the markets are 
attractive was the policy of manage- 
ment followed by Mr Fisher. The hay 
and fodder was given in amounts 
which the animals readily disposed 
of, while the ear corn wus fed at the 
rate of about nine pounds a day per 
steer in two feeds, night and morning. 

Later on, as the animals began to 
develop, the ear corn was dropped and 
corn and cob meal substituted. The hay 
and fodder were continued. Sometimes 
a little oats straw was added to make 
the ration more bulky. In late Jan- 
uary or early February, the ration 
wag again changed, comprising cot- 
tonseed meal as a feeding ingredient 
with corn chop, about 2% pounds a 
day of both substances being fed to 
each steer. 

Continuing the roughage through- 
out the feeding period, the animals 
were topped off with larger amounts 
of corn and cob chop. It is important 
that beef cattle have all the water 
which they will drink. Some farmers 
have this always available and so ar- 
ranged that the animals can drink 
whenever they wish. Mr Fisher pre- 
ferred to turn the steers out into the 

day, giving about a half 
time for them to drink 
roam around, 


yard twice a 
hour each 
their fill and 


Gland Enlargement 

I have a horse that has an enlarged gland 
on the right side of throat. When I drive 
him heed or pull him on a heavy load, it 
makes him bre athe very hard. The condition 
has existed about a year. Is there anything 
I can do?—[A, T. N., New York. 

The enlarged glands is undoubt- 

ily an nlargemnt of the Periotic 
gla . The only treatment for this 
condition is to blister same, Clip the 
hair from the enlarged surface and 
secure from your druggist canthardies 
ointment. Rub this in well, allow 
same to remain on for four days, 
then wash with soap and lukewarm 
water, Continue washing each day 
until perfectly clean, 

If the enlargement has not entire- 

disappeared rub the part in once 

day with belladonna ointment, 
which you can also secure from your 
druggist. While the horse is being 
blistered it should be securely tied 
so he cannot rub same. 


Overcharged for Ice 
[From Page 8.] 


appreciated. Some cars have the in- 
sulation broken 22 times in the roof. 

It is safe to say that a great many 
of the refrigerator cars are no better 
than box cars, and perhaps not as 
good as a new box car. Yet it is for 
eare of this type that the railroads 
propose to charge the shipper $5 a 
trip because of the extra value of the 
equipment: and just recently, when 
shippers in Arkansas and California, 
where stated charges are in effect, 
wanted to use refrigerator cars for 
shipping commodities under ventila- 
tion, they were informed they could 
not have a refrigerator car unless 
they paid for the ice; so that instead 
of securing a refrigerator car for $5, 
the railroads insisted that they pay 
the regular full icing charge, whether 
the commodity needed ice or not. 
The railroads have the ice’ to sell and 
intend to use it. 

If it is possible for 
establish the point that the character 
of the equipment is not germane, 
then we have a situation like this: 
The cantaloup shippers in California 


the railroads to 


cars 


cannot harvest the melons until they 
are passed upon by an inspector of 
the state, who certifies that they have 
reached a satisfactory degree of ma- 
turity. We have then a standardized 
product. These standardized prod. 
ucts are packed in standard packages; 
they are loaded into refrigerator cars 
which may be good or worthless for 
transporting the commodity and they 
are shipped under stated charges, for 
the icing charge is fixed at so much 
per car from California. We have 
standardization of the charges the 
shipper must pay, for freight and ice, 
in fact everywhere except the char- 
acter of the equipment of the rail- 
roads. If it is good for the farmer 
and dealer to have the state and the 
federal government deciding stand- 
ards for the commodity and the pack. 
age, it would certainly seem proper 
for the railroads to have standards 
for their equipment. The car equip- 
ment is the only thing not standard- 


' ized. 


The cars should be marked what 
they are, in just as large letters as 
the length of the car is now marked 
on them, so that shippers would 
know that certain cars are absolutely 
useless for long distance shipments 
in hot weather or for use in cold 
weather for highly perishable com- 
modities. This is true in regard to 
many of these cars. 

The load a refrigerator car should 
carry depends upon its power to re- 
frigerate. Records are on file show- 
ing that some cars might be capable 
of carrying three tiers of a commod- 
ity, for instance, eggs, whereas other 
could refrigerate five tiers, To 
load all with five tiers is merely a 
waste of food. Not only a waste, 
but in many cases it involves the 
sending of money by the grower or 
shipper to pay for dumping the two 
top tiers. In some instances, 86% of 
the cantaloups of the upper tier were 
decayed on arrival, due to the char- 
acter of the car in which they were 
shipped. At the present day it is 
nothing short of criminal to have the 
grower spend his time and energy in 
producing and packing a commodity 
and then have to part with some of 
his money to pay for dumping it after 
he has paid freight on it for perhaps 
3000 miles. Yet this is what is going 
on, owing to the faulty character of 
this equipment, and the growers and 
dealers are losing money, and inci- 
dentally the nation is suffering. 

For years the railroads have 
known, and the United States railroad 
administration has: known ever since 
its inception, that this equipment was 
absolutely incapable of transporting 
the commodities put into it; and yet 
when it comes to an issue, we have 
the re m irkable spe tacle of the Uni- 
ted States railro: \d xdministration 
fi ns the growers aol shippers and 
seeking to contend that the character 
of the equipment is not germane to 
the issue, after they themselves had 
filed a statement showing that one 
reason for the increase in these 
charges is the large amount of dam- 
age which occurs in the transporta- 
tion of these commodities. <A large 
amount of the,loss is due to nothing 
but the faulty character of the equip- 
ment. 

Amounts of Ice Used 

This tariff is built upon the amount 
of ice used. The railroads have 
sought to show that they use so much 
ice and that it was the main item in 
the construction of the tariff. But 
in the last analysis, the chief witness 
had to acknowledge that they had not 
yet been able to secure any satisfac- 
tory data which would show what the 
ice actually From time to time 
the growers and shippers have sent 
word to their witmesses that they 
were satisfied that they were not get- 
ting the-ice which they paid for. <Ac- 
cordingly, the interstate commerce 
commission was requested to investi- 
gate this matter, which they did. The 
results show that in many cases the 
railroad charged for 20% more ice 
than it put into the cars. This of 
course is a serious condition. The 
United States railroad administration 
insists upon payment of all charges 
before it delivers the goods, and as 
at present administered, git is prac- 
tically unassailable. Owing to its 
power .it is in an important position 
of trust, and ~when we find that this 
trust is betrayed and the power 
abused, it rightly creates indignation. 

A witness for the interstate com- 
merce commission who visited va- 
rious icing points showed that at 

[To Page 11.] 


cost. 
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League Co-operative Under Way 
MRS F. G. SAWYER, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The Dairymen’s league has now 
made arrangements to conduct the 
plant of the Cayuga county co-opera- 
tive company at Auburn, N Y. This 
company was formed under the co- 
operative plan of the Dzairymen's 
league and is financed by the dairy- 
men patrons and the Auburn chamber 
of commerce, the latter subscribing to 
a 10th of the $100,000 capitalization. 

This project will be watched with 
interest by New York state farmers, 
as it is among the first co-operative 
organizations to operate as a local 
project; under the leadership of the 
league. The A, J. Lauer interes sts and 
the different companies’ properties 
were deeded over to the new co-oper- 
ative milk company early this month. 
This property was formerly operated 
by a brewing company. 


No Change in November Milk 


E, 0, JEAN 

Representatives of the Maryland 
state dairymen’s association and the 
milk dealers at recent conference de- 
cided that the price for November 
would remain the same as the October 
price, which is 40 cents a gallon for 
i% butter fat. Dr Clyde L. King was 
present as milk arbitrator. W. L. Mc- 
Gee attended, also as a representative 
of the high cost of living committee 
and the department of health for Bal- 
timore. It was the farmers who pro- 
posed that the milk price should not be 
changed, in view of the fact that the 
mild weather of the fall had kept the 

ws On pasture and that they wished 
to do a just part in stabilizing the 
price to the consumers, 

The producers also proposed that 
when a change of~price was necessary, 
the farmers or dealers should call a 
conference. This proposition met with 
favor. Milk is retailing in Baltimore 
it) cents a pint and 16 cents a quart 


Philadelphia Handling Surplus 


The Interstate milk producers’ asso- 
ciation and dealers in the Philadel- 
phia territory have adopted a new 
plan of payment which promises to do 
much to remedy the troublesome sur- 
plus problem, It will practically elim- 
inate surplus as a factor in determin- 
ing the price to be paid the producer 
for all milk which goes into the liquid 
milk trade. Many of the larger dealers 
who -have contracted to purchase the 
entire output of the dairies supplying 
them with milk, have been confronted 
with a surplus during almost every 
month this year, and the most of this 
surplus was converted into milk prod- 
ticts and sold at a loss. 

The new plan agreed upon provides 
that the average production of each 
milk producer for October, November 
and December shall furnish the basis 
for 1920, allowing this average for 
January, February, March and April, 
10% increase for May, June and July, 
»% for August, and no increase over 
the basis for September. Surplus milk 


be paid for on the basis of 2 
score butter at the New York average 
price for the month, plus 20% for the 
fat contained in the milk delivered. 

Other arrangements for direct 
shipped milk and that produced by 
tenants who move are also announced 
by the association. The farmer who 
produces a fairly regular amount 
throughout the year wlil be benefited, 
while the farmer who produces large 
quantities during summer months will 
be penalized. 


will 


Overcharged for Ice 
{From Page 10.] 


some icing points the custom had de- 
veloped of charging for 20% more ice 
than was actually puf into the cars. 
Thus, at Brawley, Cal, with canta- 
loups on July 2, 1919, P F E Car 
10933 was charged with 11,000 pounds 
of ice. The total amount put in was 
31 cakes of 300 pounds each, 9300 
pounds. P F E Car 12737 was 
charged with 11,000 pounds of ice; 
the actual amount put in was 30 cakes 
of 300 pounds each, or 4) pounds. 
P F E Car SS56 was charged with 
11,000 pounds of ice; the actual 
amount put iin was 30 cakes of 300 
pounds each or 000 pounds. 

At another point the superintend- 
ent testified that his instructions were 
to fill the cars only seven-eighths full. 
At some other points, re-icing would 
consist of putting in a cake of ice 
and closing the bunker. At many of 
the icing stations the foreman was 
busy at some point and there was no 
supervision, although this tariff pro- 
poses to make a charge of $4 to cover 
the expenses of supervision. 

The Matter of Re-icing 

In the re-icing, matters were even 
worse. For instance, on oranges iced 
at Blue Island, Ill, on August 8, P F E 
Car 2744 was charged with 1800 
pounds of ice and only 4 pounds 
were put in. The same was true with 
P F E-Car 13888 on the same date. 
A similar condition is seen in the fol- 
lowing cars: 

CLAIMED AND ACTUALLY USED 

Claimed 

Ice by 

used carriers 
Pounds Pounds 

1200 3000 

TOO 2000 

1800 3000 

2000 3000 

600 3000 
, 1500 2400 


Car Destined to 
13804 
101706 
20104 
29206 
QOO4 
253330 
5TS62 


The 


Philadelphia 
Boston 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York TOO 
commission’s exhibit No 3 
shows similar information as to re- 
icing at Blue Island on August 11, 
1919. Together, these twv exhibits 
show that on 14! cars the re-icing of 
which was observed by Mr Smith of 
the interstate commerce commission, 
the actual total amount used was 
217,000 pounds of ice, and the car- 
riers claimed that 271,00) pounds 
were used. In other words, the 
figures claimel by the carrier are 
54,000 pounds more than were actually 
used. an overcharge of 25%. 

On August 11, Car C RI«& P 67307 
{To Page 12.] 














Jersey Matrons Taking a Noon-time Rest 


One 


corner of White Horse farm in Pennsylvania, 
cows are reared and appreciated. Quality distinguishes these cows. 


where notable Jersey 


a 








every bearing. 
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Groove in bowl 
spindle — like 


Oils Itself 


yest as an auger bit draws up the 
shavings out of a hole you are 
ing, so the grooves in the shaft of the 


Primrose Cream Separator 
draw up the oil and force it through 


@ The separator that oils itself 
without any thought on your 
part beyond occasionally replen-: 
ishing the supply in a reservoir, 
will certainly outlast one that 
is oiled now and then when it 
turns hard. 


@ Seea Primrose at the nearest 
International dealer's. Primrose 
has other exclusive features 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc 
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Harvest 20 +045 Bushel to Acre Wheat 
in WESTERN CANADA 


farmers in Western Canada have paid 
from a single crop. 


eck 


Think what thet means to you in 
good hard dollars with the great de- 
mand for wheat at high pe. Many 
‘or their land 
he same success may still be 


yours, for you can buy on easy terms, 


Farm Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


« jJocated + a 

= kind which grows 2 
Good grazing lands at low 
able you to reap the profits 


towns 


S, railways—land of 
to 45 Pucheis ot of te ove. 


“wheat to the acre. 
ices convenient to your grain farm en- 
from stock raising and dairying. 


Learn the Facts About Western Canada 


—low taxation (none on improvements), healthful climate, good 
schools, churches, pleasant social relationships, a prosperous and 


>» 
Y Farm Lands 


at 
Low Prices 


industrious people. 
For illustrated literature, ma 
itoba, atchewan a 


Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada 
0. G. RUTLEDGE, 301 Genesee Street 


description of farm opportunities in 
ta, reduced railroad rates, etc, -» write 
. or 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 


SLGECsaba Bos Spavin 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT 
paar Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
ymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Bile Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot afes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 

hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.50 bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5 A Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, inc., 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass, 


Gave ' the io leuspnees without scarrisy 


Fleming’ S Spavin Liquid 
$2.08 a hottie (war tax pald)—specia! rein- 
edy forallsoft pitmmishee-boe Spavin, Thor- 
gushpin, Sp lint, Curb, Capped Hock, ete. 
Fas use, only a little required and mone 
back itie fails Write for EMING’S FRE 
VEST-POCKET Vi’ ETERINARY ADVISER. 


FLEMING BROG., Chemists 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Winois 





NATIONAL 
Farm POWER 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
- ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to posies Amertees Atriculturist 
Take adv Our Guarantee of 
TRUE Al ADVERTISING 





300 
EGGS 


VERY DAY 


“Since using “TWO for for ONE”’ I get 250 
to 300 eggs a day instead of 25 or 
30,” writes J. C. Hoff of Indiana. 


Poultry raisers who have not given some 
thought to increasing their egg production this 
fall and winter, are making a big mistake. 
Present indications are, the price of err vill 
be sky high, and if the owners of laying hens 
lo not make ¢ effort to profit by the 
onditions they will regret it later, particularly 
when they hear of the large profits being made 
by their next door neighbor. If there ever was 
a time when a little ettra attention should be 
wiven to the poultry yard, now is the time. Do 
not delay. A few pene ‘ pent wiscly today 
will bring you back d 


World’s Greatest 
Egg Producer 


vel of 


very 


the mar 


“TWO for ONE” is 
tonic It he ? 
eggs ever 
for ONE” is making 
production that were 
sible. Flock owners a 
th the re 
say 


amazed 
poultry expert 
ike of it. 
“TWO for ONE” a mere food. 
4 nic in the truest sense of the 
concentrated 


a re 
tonic 
laying ¢ 
that stin 
reproductive ¢ 1 
and 100 h atehing 
lay and in 

r \ 


ter and summet 


Read These Endorsements 
112 Hens 3241 Eses 


’ giving TWO for ONE t y hens I got 3241 
rom 112 hens in one nt My ne are 
Tobias, O) 
Lald Eges In the Coldest Weather 
used yc ur eng t € i 
was truly surprise i 
est weet? ' 
High Michigar 
33 Hens—192 Egges—One Month 
gave ne box f TWO r ONE” ¢t . 
I nd I got w lerf esults 
r less than r } 8 


ghbors 


Trinied tte Ese Supply 
boxes 
er and ne 


f “TWO for 
for a 


ple ny egg 
Enclosed find 


$4 LPR Missouri 
0 0 E 
$5000 Egg ‘aying Contest 
Have you entered our $5000.00 egg laying 
st? If not, do so right away, it’s free to 
“TWO for ONE.” You not only in- 
crease your egg production, but you may win 
one of the big cash prizes we are giving every 
month Write us today for particulars. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Don’t take our word for it. “TWO for ONE” 

sold under the distinct guarantee that if you 

»“not entirely satisfied you get your money 
. Take advantage of this offer and send 
» box of “TWO for ONE” today. 

Only $1.00 a box, or $2.00 for large box con- 
taining as much as three $1.00 boxes-——-enough 
for an entire season. This costs you 1-15 of a 
cent a day, per hen, or less than Ile a dozen 
for the additional eggs you will receive from 
your flock. 
seeeaeeaee eae ee ae ee ae eae ee ae ee eee 


Kinsella Co., 2218 LeMoyne Bldg, Chicago, Ul. 
lemen { want to Increase the egg- laying 
ability of my hens, make 1 oney out 
chickens and take acvantage 
will be paid during the « 
please find encloscad $ 
for ONE” as checked below 
(Check In squares opposite size wanted:) 
Small Size (Including War Tax) $1.00 7] 
Large Size (Including War Reap $2.00 
This order entitles me to an ent n your $5 900 00 
egg-laying contest, of which ve s a send ¢ il 
srticulars, and my money is to be returned ' 1 
am not entirely satisfic d wi ith the tonic 


conte 


all users of 


(jen 
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Barred Rocks Win Contest 


High lights in production, by W. F. Kirkpatrick 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks from 


B Westhampton Beach, L I, won 
the eighth International egg 
laying contest conducted by the Con- 
necticut agricultural college at Storrs, 
Ct, during the year ended October 30. 
During this time the 10 pullets in this 
winning pen, entered by Jules F. 
Francais, laid 2022 eggs. There were 
1000 birds in the contest of 11 differ- 
ent breeds and varieties from 15 states 
and three of the Canadian provinces. 
Of these, the winning pen was the 
only one to average more than 200 
eges for each of the 10 Hens This 
pen led all comers for more than 30 
weeks, and won out in of the 
fact that one of their number quit 
last July and has not laid an egg 
This is the second time that 
Barred Plymouth have outlaid 
ill competitors, as be seen from 
iccompanying list of 


winners and 
heir records in the contest at Storrs 
iring the past eight years. Also see 
istrations on page 4. 
The college offered pr 
rieties in which there wert 
or more pens competing. This, then, 
really divided the contest nto six 
lasses: namely, sarred Plymouth 
Rock, White Plymouth Rock, Buff 
nd White Wyandotte, Rhode Island 
ind White Leghorn. The win- 
of B Plymouth Rock 
iously the leader in its class. 
tawbut farm’s pen of White 
nouth Rocks from Canton, Mass, 
the best pen in this variety with 
ecord of 1617 ergs. In the \Wyan- 
group, W. Bradley's pen from 
ineford, British Columbia, was an 
first, with a yield of 1607 eggs. 
vy E. Terry Smith's pen of Buff 
yandottes from Hartford, Ct, was 
d first prize in this class. 
Island Reds furnished really 
best race of any of contend- 
geroups. 
In the Leghorn group 
pens competing for the 
pen entered by J. Frank 
ym East Lynn, Mass, won first 
place, with a record of 1S67 eggs. 
Kirkup brothers’ pen from Mattituck, 
N Y, was second with 1S45 eggs, and 
D. Tancred’s birds from Kent, Wash, 
third with 1833 for the year. 
total yield for all pens 
to 145,462 eggs, which is 
tely 11 eggs per hen less 
rage for the last five 
years. The accompanying table shows 
the number of birds in each of the 
four principal classes, the average in- 
dividual egg yield for the year, and 
the general average for all varieties 
that participated in the contest. 
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Highest Individuals in Contest 

The highest individual record 
the year was made by a White Leg- 
horn hen from South Glastonbury, Ct, 
laid than any other 
hen in and finished the 
year W of 260 eggs. 


for 


more eggs 
the contest 
ith a 


She 


score 


Met War Conditions 
On account of unprecedented grain 
prices government regulations regard- 
ing the use of wheat and the uncer- 
tainty of transportation were neces- 
sary to modify the rations that had 
been used before the war. The feed 
formulas given below are those adopt 
ed in conference by representatives 
from the agricultural colleges of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and New York. These feeds were used 
throughout the contest year. 

The seratch grain consisted 
Cracked corn, 250 pounds; barley, 
heavy oats, 100; feed wheat 50, 
total of 500 pounds. The dry mash 
was of the following formula: Wheat 
bran, 100 pounds; standard middlings, 
1): hominy or corn meal, 100; gluten 
feed, 100: ground or crushed oats, 100; 
beef serap, 100; or a total of 600 
pounds, 

Next VYear’s Contest Now On 

The 9th annual laying trial at 
Storrs started Nov 1, with the follow- 
ing 15 varieties participating: Barred 
Plymouth Rock, White Plymouth 
Rock, Buff Plymouth Rock, Colum- 
bian Plymouth Rock, White Wyan- 
dotte, Buff Wyandotte, Rhode Island 
Red, Rhode Island White, White Leg- 
horn, Black Leghorn, Light Brahma, 
Dark Cornish, Mottled Ancona, Ore- 
gon and Russian Orloff. 

Geographically they are distributed 
as follows: From Connecticut 300 
birds, New York 200, New Jersey 130, 


Feeding System 


of 
10); 
or a 


Massachusetts 120, New Hampshire 
tO, Canada 40, Oregon 30, Rhode Is- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and 
Kansas 20 each, and Michigan and 
Washington 10 each. 

The general methods of manage- 
ment will be the same as in previous 
years. The dry mash will be of exact- 
ly the formula- as before the 
war, because it has proved so satis- 


same 














Leghorn Was Best Individual Hen 


the past two years. The 
has been 


weight of 


factory during 
scratch grain, however, 
changed to equal parts by 
cracked corn and wheat. 


Morning Light Seems Best 


The general trend of opinion among 
poultrymen seems to be that it makes 
little difference at what hours of the 
day the poultry house is illuminated, 
providing the laying hens have about 
14 hours of natural and artificial light. 
However, the work this last season 
at Cornell, shows a decided difference 
in favor of the method which gives 
all of the artificial light in the morn- 
ing, the lights going on at 3 a m. 
This is really the tentative conclusion, 
for the work has not had enough time 
to justify final statements. 

The explanation of reater effi- 
ciency in the morning light strongly 
indicates that the tentative conclusion 
is well founded. ‘The lights at 3 
o’clock in the morning come at the 
coldest time of the 24 hours, and at 
a period when the crops are empty 
and the fowls are hungry. Hopping 
from the perches, the fowls exercise 
and supply bodily warmth at the time 
most needed. They are hungry and 
eat more freely and readily than at 
any other time of the day. Thus, the 
hens get warmth and strength when 
most needed. 

When the lights 
night, the fowls do not have the keen 
appetites of the early morning, for 
their crops are full from picking up 
food all day. The same is true to a 
modified degree when light is given 
for a short time both night and morn- 
ing. Color of the walls of the poultry 
house as well as the lights, has a lot 
to do with efficient illumination. 

The principle back of illumination 
is, of course, to create a situation for 
the hens as much as possible like the 
longer days of spring, and cause most 
economical of their feed. €x- 
perimental study is the only way to 


are on only at 


use 


4 
determine which hours of the day are 
best for artificial light. If a dairy- 
man is justified in using a lantern to 
feed by, why is not the poultryman 
justified in feeding his hens by arti- 
ficial light? 

Last season, the experiments at 
Cornell also showed that the illum- 
inated fowls gave higher fertility to 
their eggs than those in pens which 
were not lighted. The cost for elec. 
tricity is only about $1.50 to $2 a year 
for a flock of 200 hens. It is im- 
portant to note that lighting in the 
fall and winter months gives high 
production at a time when egg prices 
are at their highest level, and yet the 
fowls also lay about the same num- 
ber of eggs in the spring months, 
This method, coupled with increased 
production by breeding and selection 
means a profitable flock. 


Overcharged for Ice 

{From Page 11.] 
loaded with peaches, was charged 
with 1200 pounds of ice; the actual 
amount put in was 600. C RI&«& P 
66625 loaded with peaches: amount 
of ice charged for re-icing Hi) 
pounds; actual amount put in, 700. 
P R F Car 12611 charged with 3000 
pounds of ice; actual amount put in, 
400. 

At Corwith, 
tions were better; 
charged with 300 to 
of ice than was put in. These figures 
are not controvertible. They were 
made by Mr Smith from actual meas- 
urement and personal observation of 
the amount of ice actually used as 
measured by 300-pound cakes. The 
carriers’ figures, on the other hand 
were made by the foreman of the 
icing station who merely looked at the 
bunkers, guessed at the amount of 
empty space, and passed on to an- 
other car without waiting to see that 
the bunkers were actually filled, or 
observing the amount of ice actually 
placed in the bunkers. 

The conditions at Brawley, Cal, ap- 
pear to be similar to those which were 
shown to be in effect at Charlotte, 
N Y, in 1912. At the public hearing 
held in Rochester in February, 1913, 
it was shown that the New York 
central officials did not know whether 
the cars were iced or re-iced; that 
if the men wanted to re-ice them they 
did it, and if they did got feel like it, 
they did not, but the shipper paid for 
it just the same. The shipper is at 
the merey of the railroads, and in 
this proposed tariff the railroads seek 
to make it impossible for the shippers 
to learn anything about what is going 
on, and at the same time absolve 
themselves from all responsibility; so 
that they may claim that any loss is 
an “Act of God” or is due to the in- 
herent vice of the commodity itself. 

Use of Ice 

At the New York hearing, Mr Rice 
testified for the railroads, stating that 
the shippers of New-York had no 
system of icing; that their methods 
were random and hit and miss. One 
man would ice a car with two tons 
and another wanted the bunker full. 
One man wanted it re-iced in transit; 
another did not, even with the same 
commodity. On cross-examination, 
he stated that he had investigated 150 
cars and then gave up the work in 
disgust. The witnesses for the ship- 
pers agreed that there were all kinds 
of icing: that some men wanted the 
bunkers filled and others did not: 
that the amount of ice required varied 
with the commodity, the time of year 
at which the car moved, and a great 
many other factors, confirmation of 
which was shown in Samuel Fraser's 
exhibits Nos 3 to 13. In exhibit 11, 

[To Page 19.] 


August 9 condi- 
yet cars were 
OO) more pounds 
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Leading Breeds in Other Years 


Year 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


White 
White 
White Wyandotte, 


Oregon, 10 birds, 


Breed and state 
White Leghorn, five birds, Pennsylvania 
Leghorn, five birds, England 
Leghorn, 10 birds, Connecticut 
White Wyandotte, 10 birds, England 
10 birds, 
Barred Plymouth Roek, 10 birds, 
Oregon 
Barred Plymouth Rock, 10 birds, 


Eggs 
1071 
1090 
2088 
2072 
2265 
2019 
2352 
2022 


Rhode Island 
New Hampshire 


Average Production of Leading Breeds 


500 Leghorns 
220 Plymouth Rocks 


130 Wyandottes 
50 miscellaneous 
1000 average all 


breeds... 


149.7 eggs av erage 
—s | 

147.3 Mi 

134.8 “ 

119.1 “ 

145.5 eggs 


Ten Leading Pens in Contest Just Closed 


Jules F. Francais, Long Island, Barred Plymouth Rock 
Laurel poultry farm, Quebec, Barred Plymouth Rock 
White Leghorn. 

Kirkup Brothers, New York, White Leghorn... 

D. Tancred, Washington, White Leghorn 

Deer Brook farm, New Hampshire, Rhode sland = 
Laurel Hill farm, Rhode Island, Rhode Island Red.. ; 
James O. LeFevre, New York, White Leghorn............ 
Howard R. Sullivan, Connecticut, Barred Plymouth Rock... 
Ingleside poultry farm, New York, Barred Plymouth Rock 


J. Frank Dubois, Massachusetts, 


9022 eggs 
1918 

1867 “ 
1845 “ 
1833 

1828 

1825 

1789 

1774 

1737 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also in- 
close your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
a paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
hecoming a subscriber. 


The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a prompt 
answer by mail is desired should each be 


accompanied by one dollar ($1) No charge 
whatever for answering in the printed page 
any subscriber's questions. 


You Are Bound by the Mortgage 

About 10 years ago I bought a farm for 
$10,000, paying down $5000 cash and borrowed 
the balance of $5000 from the savings bank 
on a demand note, signed by myself and wife 
and secured by a mortgage on the farm. Some 
years later I sold the place at a profit to 
J. E. S., who assumed said mortgage and paid 
me the rest in cash. The mortgage note signed 
by myself and wife was not surrendered to me 
at the time, but J. E. 8S. gave the bank a 
note signed by himself and wife guaranteeing 
to pay the interest and principal of the mort- 
gage. I thought that washed my hands of the 
debt. Now I am served notice that J. E. S. 
has failed to pay on the mortgage in accord- 
ance with its terms, that the place has been 
foreclosed upon, that it was sold at sheriff's 
sale for a sum that was not sufficient to pay 
costs plus a balance of $1200 on the mortgage. 
My wife and I are now being sued for this 
$1200. Are we liable?—[L. H. 

Certainly you are liable. 
you ean sue J. E, S. and wife, but 
under the circumstances all you could 
get against them would be a judgment 
which probably would be worthless. 
When you sold the place you should 
have insisted that the original mort- 
gage and its note both signed by your- 
self and your wife be cancelled and 
that the bank take a new note and 
mortgage directly from J. E. S. Evi- 
dently the bank knew more about 
him than you did, for it held your 
note as well as his guarantee. Of 
course if the place had sold for 
enough to meet the costs and the 
mortgage indebtedness, you and your 
wife would be free from any liability. 

It is a common practice for the orig- 
inal maker of a first mortgage on 
real estate to let his name remain on 
the original note and the first mort- 
gage securing it. The usual reason 
for this is that the amount of the 
debt is believed at the time to be so 
small that the property would sell for 
more than enough to pay it. Even 
in that case, however, it is better to 
get your name off the paper. On the 
other hand, should the property under 
foreclosure fail to meet the debt, the 
original maker of the still undis- 
harged note is responsible for the 
npaid balance. Many a man in city 
nd country who has neglected to be 
lischarged from a mortgage has had 
it come home to roost in later years 
to. plague him or his estate or his 
wife’s estate. The common custom 
n this matter is a bad one. The only 
ight way to sell real estate is to sell 
it completely. That is, transfer the 
title to the purchaser, get your dis- 
charge from any mortgage upon it, 
ind let the purchaser assume that ob- 
ligation. You do not want to sell a 
piece of real estate and still be re- 
ponsible for the debt on it. Sut just 
this latter is done so frequently that 
cvery reader should heed this solemn 


warning. 


What Is the Wheat Worth 

One mill here is paying only $2.15 per 
bushel for wheat. Another is paying $2.25, 
but cannot handle all the wheat, so farmers 
have to sell to the other at the lower price. Is 
this right in view of the government fixed 
price ?—[S. B. S., Chester County, Pa. 

The government _ fixed price is 
$2.26 for No 1 wheat at Chicago, 
82.39%, at Philadelphia, $2.59 at 
New York. Send your complaint and 
& quart sample of your wheat to US 
Grain corporation, 42 Broadway, New 
York City. It will grade your wheat 
and advise you of the government 
fixed price for such wheat at the mill 
you refer to. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
fuarantee our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 


your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


American Agriculturist, November 22, 1919 
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Need Help 


Offset winter conditions—get eggs when 
prices are highest—supply the natural ele- 
ments that stimulate egg-making. 










Dr. LeGear'’s Poultry Prescription is especially 
prepared to insure the vigor and vitality so necessary 


to thrifty, profitable winter laying. 


Thousands of 


poultry raisers bank on feeding this remedy for big- 


ger winter egg yields. 


Better Laying Guaranteed 


Dr. LeGear'’s Poultry Prescription is the best conditioner and 
tonic that you can provide for your flock. It positively makes your 
hens lay more eggs and gain most in flesh from the feed consumed. 
For twenty-seven years a practicing graduate veterinarian, Dr. L. D. 
LeGear propounds his own prescriptions and guarantees results. 
Sold on a money back guarantee by over 40,000 dealers—never by 


peddlers. See your dealer today. 


Dr. LeGear's Dr. LeGear's Dr. LeGear’s 
Lice Killer (Powder) Diarrhoea Tablets Stock Powders 
rids your flock quickly keeps chicks in normal produce perfect digestion, 
of lice, protects chicks, condition, regulates drive out worms, increase 
etc, bowels and system. growth and production. 






751 Howard Street 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Company 


Dr.LeGears 


Poultry Prescription 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Get New Stock and 
Poultry Book 


Just completed. 128 pages. A most 
comprehensive treatise on the care 
and treatment of Stock and Poultry. 
Written by Dr. LeGear after 27 
years experience as a practicing 
graduate veterinary surgeon and poul- 
try expert. Send 16c to us today, 
—we will mail it postpaid. 

















Care and Treatment 
of Stock and Poultry 












More 
Eggs 


Healthier 
Chicks — bess 


The answer lies in correct feeding. At the 
New Jersey Egg-Laying Contest they use 


aurer’s ‘“‘Kwality”’ 
Meat Scrap 


because it is sweet. sound and finely pul- 
verized so that it blends well in the mash. 
FRE Farmer’s Almanac. Generous 
samples of “Kwality” Products. 
Write Today 
MAURER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 10 Newark, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 
STATE Farms 


BIG FARMING OPPORTUNITIES 
GOOD LAND—LOW PRICES 


Ask for bulletin with descriptions of 
available farms. Address— 


F. J. CARR, Dept. of Farms and Markets, Albany, N.Y. 





































LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less (han to buy 
them —_ be worth more. 

Our ttlustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
sale dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices; also fur garments remod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending 

our correct address naming which, or 
both books if you need both. Address 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
The Best Pet 


GERMOZON Stock Remedy 


For Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots,Canary 
and other birds or pet animals. Germozone is a universal 
and safe remedy; for colds, snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss 
of voice or singing, influenza, bawel troubie, distemper, sore 
eyes or ears, canker, gleet, loss of fur or feathers, sores, 
wounds, skin disease, --or other affections of skinor mucous 
membrane. 
*‘My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't lost a 
single chick’’ —Mrs. Flora 7 } alker ia. ‘Simply grand for 
""—L. W. Browning, Boon . Cannot or a ong 
enough, |! use it for chickens, a and household’ rs. Wm. 
4 bird puppies don’t know what dis- 
success before with chicks’’ 
















Hoeppe!, Hugo, Okla 
temper is and | never had such 
—Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo. 
Germozone Is sold wg Ao most drug, seed my — supply dealers’ 
or mailed postp: in 7T5e and $1. ack, ages from Omaha 
Book on ph arn se of F free iy woes pallaae 





GEO. H. LEE CO. Devt. 401 «= OMAHA NEB. 
LANS for Poultry Houses 
STYLES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS. Send 10 Cents. 


iNLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 6, indianapolia, ind. 


WILSON FEED MILL 


FOR GRINDING CORN IN A EAR 
AND SMALL GRAIN 
Has special crusher attach- 
ment which first breaks the ears 
of corn, which can be shoveled 
right into the hopper. Also 
Bene and Shell Mills and Bone 
“ Cutters. Send for Catalog. 
WILSON BROS., Box 11, Easton, Pa. 








‘Poultry Breeding | 
and Management 


By James Dryden 





UEEVUDHED ENGL OATT NAA HATE 






This book is written for the man of 
woman on the farm who is interested pri- 
marily in making poultry pay. A strong plea 
is made for greater attention to the breed- 
ing of fowls for higher egg production. 

The author’s experiments at the Oregon 
Agricultural College, which have resulted 
in the creation of phenomenal strains of 
layers, among them a number of hens with 
records of 300 eggs in a year, and several 
with records of more than a thousand eggs 
in less than six years’ laying, as well as 
chapters on systems of poultry farming, 
housing, feeding and incubation, are fully 
treated, 


Miustrated. & 1-2 x 7 1-2 inches. 416 pages 
Cloth. Net $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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For Your Protection Always Mention 
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Best Is Cheapest 

High grade fertilizers only will be put out 
by the leading manufacturers hereafter. 
Che effect will be to create better conditions 
The crop produc- 
ing value of a fertilizer depends mostly upon 
t] ind form of the 
and phosphoric acid it contains. The more 
of these plant nutrients it contains, the less 


in the use of fertilizers 


nitrogen, potash 


ne amount | 


will be its other conteni lime, magnesia, 
vater, or other mineral, vegetable or animal 
matter used as filler, container or carrier. 
Selling expenses, freight, cartage and ap- 
plication to the land are as much on low 
Hence, the 
higher the grade the more the farmer gets 
for each dollar invested. 

Since all forms of plant food are dear, and 


grade as on high grade goods. 


costs of distribution increasing, no one can 
afford to use low-analysis goods, whether 
mixed or unmixed. 

The same principle applies also to feed 
for animals—buy feeds that contain the most 
animal nutrients per ton, in order to get the 
most value for each dollar spent and for 
each hour’s work and thought employed in 
using feed. 

Farmers Prefer Independence 

Just the right thing was done by the 
miners’ union when it obeyed the United 
States court, Tuesday of last week. Just the 
wrong thing was done and at the wrong 
time, two days earlier, by the defiance of the 
court and of the government in the state- 
ment issued by the executive council of the 
American federation of labor. The next 
evening Mr Gomper’s speech practically re- 
peated that defiance. But the officers of the 
miners’ union said the miners were good 
Americans and instead of following Gompers 
ind his council they arose to the occasion 
like Americans by obeying the law. 

The miners’ stand won public sympathy. 
Gompers’ mistake was the only thing needed 
to more perfectly unite genuine organiza- 
tions of bona fide farmers against allying 
themselves with organized labor. 

The so-called farmers national council an- 
nounces that a conference will be held at 
Washington, December 13 between agricul- 


tural and labor organizations. This stuff 
emanates mainly from one B. B. Hampton, a 
felléw who talks too much with his mouth. 
His following is practically nil among con- 
structive agriculturists of the United States. 
We had assumed that members of congress 
were as little influenced by the mouthings of 
the Hampton-Marsh outfit as are the real 
farmers of the country. 

Indeed, we do not know of any responsible 
organization of farmers that is ready to 
sacrifice its independence by allying itself 
with other interests. The national grange, 
federal board of farm organizations; farm- 
ers’ national congress, state commissioners 
of agriculture, also state and federated farm 
bureaus, are dead set against this December 
13 scheme to enmesh farmers in the web of 
radicalism. 

Last week’s momentous history confirms 
the wisdom of the farmers’ true blue organi- 
zations avoiding entangling alliances. The 
farmer is an American, first, last and all the 
time. He was first to applaud the miners’ 
patriotism, and to denounce the Gompers 
break. As the largest employer and the 
greatest producer, agriculture will keep to 
the middle of the road. 


Watch Highway Legislation 


The Townsend bill proposes to turn over 
to a federal highway commission all the gov- 
ernment’s efforts toward ' good roads, the 
same to be restricted to national trunk lines. 
This might deprive rural post roads and 
other rural highways of the improvements 
they may possibly enjoy from the federal 
grants already given for the purpose to the 
federal department of agriculture. Some 
benefits farmers may derive from the pres- 
ent system may be taken away from them by 
the new plan. 

National roads have their place and can be 
of great help to agriculture and to the gen- 
eral public. But the average farmer wants 
a good road connecting his place with the 
nearest market rather than a few national 
highways for long distance traffic. 

Engineering Bureau Needed 

After years’ work in various lines of en- 
gineering, the department of agriculture 
thinks of combining it all into one agricul- 
tural engineering bureau. This is strongly 
supported by manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment, by the American society of agricul- 
tural engineers, and by practically every 
other agency that is interested. 

The federal bureau of agricultural engi- 
neering could furnish the department with 
the best engineering service, besides giving 
increased efficiency and economy. It wvould 
result in a wider distribution of timely, help- 
ful and necessary agricultural engineering 
information to the farmer. 

Farming is the last big industry to which 
mechanical power and labor-saving equip- 
ment has been applied. This development is, 
comparatively speaking, rather recent, but 
the encouragement and assistance which a 
properly equipped and financed bureau could 
give this work at present would be of ines- 
timable value to the farmers of the nation as 
well as to the country at large. 

Proposed Duty on Foreign Wheat 

It is probably a far cry from present nega- 
tive attitude of congress toward opening up 
the tariff question to a duty on wheat and 
flour. But it is worth noting that the pos- 
sibility of a flood of these commodities from 
Canada has within the past few weeks 
created some stir taking shape definitely at 
Washington. A North Dakota congressman 
has introduced a bill in the house providing 
for a duty of 25 cents a bushel upon wheat 
imported from Canada or elsewhere and 
$1.32 a barrel on flour. 

Under the general tariff act of 1913, latest 
revision of general import duties, wheat and 
flour were placed on the free list; except 
that a small duty is imposed when imported 


¢ 
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from a country which in turn imposes a 
duty on wheat or flour bought in United 
States. This latest move of the western 
congressman is inspired partly from his be- 
lief that the only barrier at present against 
duty free imports is the embargo placed upon 
such movement of wheat by the United States 
wheat director. Trade advices from Canada 
quote officials over there to the effect that 
half that country’s surplus ef wheat has 
been already sold for export to Europe, and 
no trouble anticipated in disposing of the 
remainder. United States Wheat Director 
Barnes meanwhile is apparently desirous 
that the federal government remove both 
import and export restriction on the move- 
ment of wheat and its products. 


Readjustment in Forest Policy 


The wasteful policy of cutting more timber 
than is replaced by forest or woodlot plant- 
ings demands immediate attention. Forest 
plantings must be made in proportion to the 
timber taken out or the natural resources 
and watersheds will be so badly depleted in 
time that we will be confronted with a very 
serious problem. 

In New York alone the annual cut of 
saw-log size material is estimated at five 
times the annual growth. What an inroad 
upon the natural resources of the Em- 
pire state! During the war all effort was 
properly directed to production of every kind, 
and it was necessary to remove good timber 
without attempt at replacement. 

This situation means that greater atten- 
tion must be given in the coming season to 
plantings, and woodlot development on the 
farm in its small way is as important as the 
big forest plantings to be made by the state 
and national government. Coming meetings 
of foresters will have these thoughts fore- 
most when deciding upon a clearly defined 
policy for forest reconstruction. 


Lack of Sense Continues 


We heard a clothing manufacturer say the 
other day that a certain dress manufactured 
at a cost of $19.50 was retailed in many 
stores at $75. Hogs are now selling $10 a 
hundred less than they fetched a few months 
ago. And yet the retailer to a large degree 
charges well upward to what the prices 
were last July and August, when hogs on the 
hoof were at the top. 

Who is responsible for high living costs? 
Not the producer. The real culprit is the 
retailer in the big cities. When the big city 
retailers charge outlandish prices, that 
charge is reflected out into every town and 
hamlet of the land. In spite of the’ fact that 
nearly everybody knows this, the government 
officials continue their fight to lower prices, 
directed almost entirely against food pro- 
ducers. They seem to aim at farmers, in- 
stead of profiteering middlemen. Attorney- 
General Palmer cuts farm production every 
time he opens his mouth. Oh, for a real 
secretary of agriculture to let those in high 
places know of the evil they do! 

Out of Date and Costly 

_ The department of agriculture has placed 
in the mails during the past few days its 
August, 1919, issue of the atlas of American 
agriculture, giving statistics on rural popu- 
lation. This atlas, compiled, published and 
distributed at great expense to the public 
(and that means to taxpayers), would prove 
of more interest and value but for the fact 
that it deals wholly with federal census data 
of 1910, compiled just 10 years ago. 

How easy it is to spend public money in 
such manner, which, with the most charit- 
able interpretation, must be about 99% 
waste. And it would seem public funds 
and departmental energy might be put to 
better use. Some day congress will wake up 
to the necessity of putting on the statute 
books a real budget law which may serve as 
a check to duplication of effort or over- 
generous expenditures of questionable value. 
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Farmers Federate for Purpose 


The American farm bureau federa- 
tion, launched at, Chicago last week 
{details to appear next issue) is ex- 
pected to draw vast numbers of farm- 
ers into fellowship and activity with 
it. C. E. Bradfute of Xenia, O, presid- 
ed and a constitution and by-laws for 
the next organization were adopted. 
2epresentatives from 30 states were 
in attendance, Harvey J. Soonce, rep- 
resenting Illinois farmers, outlined the 
policies of the organization as follows: 

To fight radicalism, which threatens 
the institutions of the United States. 

To stand by the government in the 
problems of reconstruction, 

To demand that farmers be per- 
mitted to organize and sell their prod- 
ucts through organization if they de- 
sire to do it. 


Bureaus Decide | Upon Policy 
FARM BUREAU MANAGER 
federation of farm bu- 
stood firmly for 
freedom from 
Strong reso- 


RAY bE. DBUEL, 
The state 
reaus at Syracuse 
or tion and (for 
political entanglements. 
lutions were adopted against the 
present attitude of lahor in .shorten- 
ing hours of labor, decreasing pro- 
duction and increasing of wages: that 
farmers should have no alliance what- 
ever with labor or capital; but should 
stand as an independent class for 
the furthering of its own interests, 

which it is well capable of doing. 

The meeting of the New York state 
federation of farm bureaus in Svyra- 
cuse. N Y, on November 7, was 








called to order by Pres S. L. Striv- 
ines. There were 53 of the 55 farm 
bureaus represented. Pres Strivings 
stated how important their action 


would be in forwarding the work of 
the National federation of farm bu- 
reau The work was in reality ad- 
visins the delegates, who met in 
Chicago, as to what the farmers of 
New York want in the way of a fed- 


practically unani- 
mous in opposing as high as 50 cents 
per member dues, until the directors 
of the national organization had estab. 
lished itself and could compose a 


D tes wero 


campaign of their proposed efforts 
and budget. There was no one who 
objected to a 50-cent membership if it 


could be used to advantage. 

The object of the National federa- 
tior s adopted by the mecting, was 
that it should be primarily educa- 
tional and secondarily to support 
spe 1 organizations for the promo- 


commercial interests of the 


rl s such as the Dairymen’s 
league, grange exchange, ete. Their 
effor in political ways should be to 
bring out the position of agriculture 
in relation to other industries and 
for favorable legislation to agricul- 
t y 


J. D. Miller, attorney for the Datry- 
men’ league, spoke on _ legislative 
questions in congress, laying especial 
emphasis on the Capper-Hirshman 
bill, stating this bill only asks for the 
same privileges for the farmer which 
labor and capital already enjoy. He 
discussed with clearness the general 
impression among business men that 
food prices must be lowered before 
Prices of other commodities could go 
down. 

The following were specifically 
named as the objects of the national 
organization: To put a county agent 
in every county of the United States. 
To develop a farm bureau association 


in every county. To form and 
Strensthen state federations. To co- 
operate with the state colleges and 
extension services. To co-operate 


With the federal department of agri- 
culture. To help formulate a ha- 
tional agricultural program. To em- 
Ploy economic experts to assemble 
and disseminate information regard- 
ing agriculture of this country and of 
Others in developing a national pro- 
gram. To assist the national agricul- 
tural machinery for the promotion of 
agricultural interests of this country. 
To employ legal talent to study the 
*gricultural laws of this country and 
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to formulate desirable legislation for 
the officers of the organization and to 
prevent pernicious legislation. To 
correlate the efforts of the farm or- 
ganizations. The organization of @ 
national publicity campaign through 
a speaker’s bureau and the publHc 
press. To co-operate with all farme- 
ers’ organizations. 


Defends School System 
JOSEPH C, GRAY, ALLEGANY COUNTY, N ¥ 


It does not seem to us that the ar- 
ticle by Mr Christman fairly repre- 
sents the rural schools of our state. 
Gur school tax under township ’super- 
intendency more than doubled with- 
out more than ordinary improvements, 
Next year we went back to normal. 
Of course expenses have increased 
some owing to higher wages and cost 
of furnishings.. Our building, though 
erected several years ago, has been 
kept in good state of repair. New sash, 
larger panes, other improvements 
added and modern conveniences in- 
troduced, 

Our play ground is ample in the 
shade of hand-planted maples, nor is 
it void of flowers. The rural school- 
house no longer sits by the roadside, 
“a ragged beggar sunning,” along its 
sides no sumacs grow or blackberry 
vines are running. Within is seen no 
wurping floor, battered seats, or char- 
coal frescoes on the wall. Time was 
when a crack in the floor was utilized 
to keep the spelling class in line, In 
our well-matched, oiled Hloor they are 
hardly distinguishable. On the walls 
are portraits of historical celebrities, 
interesting pictures and works of art 
from the drawing class. 

How can rural illiteracy remain 
“common” when compulsory school 
law has been in force some years? We 
cannot remember a trustee who could 
not write a legible hand, or compose 
a business letter. Ours is a graduate 
of a state normal, and taught several 
years in our next district. The trus- 
tee received his higher education at 
college. The illiterate trustee, if he can 
be found, must soon give place to one 
of the rising generation, more efli- 
cient. Yes, the rurs il school district can 
keep house without en iploying outside 
help. 
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LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTOR 








Handles Wet and Damp ie 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 
fertilizer distributor. Spreads evenly on leve 


or hilly land. Patented automatic force 

feed; attaches to any wagon in 3 minutes. 

Save Time, Labor and Money — Handle 
Fertilizer Only Once. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run no risk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 

lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 

If it does not do all we claim send it back 

and your money will be refunded promptly, 

Write today for full particulars and special 
trial order, 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 9 23 Peoria, Ill. 
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30% Off 


Standard TIRES 


No Money Down! 


Why pay higher prices when you 
can buy standard tires direct from 
us at a saving of more than half? 
Standard make used tires in good 
condition, when rebuilt by expert 
tire makers. All tires sclected by 
our own experts, Send no money 
with your order. Just state num- 
ber and sizes wanted, Do not con- 
fuse our tires with the double 
tread tires which are sewed. 


} See ThesePrices 
—Less Than Half! 


Size Tires Tubes 
S2x43s. as. mM. rr 
S38x434. 13.55. 

Bixti4. s. 85. ry 4 
835x434. 15.25. 4.7% 
326x434. 15.95. 6.00 
85x65 » 16.65. 6.25 
Bix5 . 15,95. 5.50 





Sx4 . 12.8 

34x. 14.65. 4.25 

SE your order TODAY. No 
mone y now—pay on arriv- 

al. Examine the tires and if not what 


want, return them at our expense and 
we will at once refund your money. 


‘ould be more fair?_ Your chance to cut 
. 9 wet 45 tay State te ag — and 
or Plain. 


your tire cost 
° Stra Side, 
MITCHELL TIRE & RUBBER Co., 
215 E. 39th St. Dept. 45; Chicago 


More Than 65 Bushels 
of Grain Per Acre 


Mr.W.H. Kendall of Livingston County, N.Y. writes: 


“I raised this year from 57 acres of oats and 13 
acres of barley 4573 bushels of grain. 
Ibs. per acre of your fertilizer, and I thought that 
this was a pretty good yield. 

“The new fertilizer arrived yesterday in fine 
condition and all right in every way.” 


Did you raise over 65 bushels of grain per acre 
on your farm this year? Mr. Kendall’s statement 
shows that it can bedone. Perhapswe can help you. 

The strength of the E. Frank Coe brands lies in 
the sixty years of laboratory, factory and field ex- 
perience which are behind them. 
’ out of your fertilizer problem and 
furnish you with the right sort of plant food in 


Why not increase your grain profits this year? 
Our practical grain book answers many trouble- 
some questions and will help you secure 


“A greater yield from every field.” 
Send for your copy today. 


Address Publication Division 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


51 Chambers Street, New York City 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


Registered United States Patent Office 
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No Money Required 


['N ABVANGE. ‘- Just state which shoes you want; 
we send them at once 
without one cent in ad- 
vance. Examine them 
thoroly and if not the 
biggest bargain 
you’ ve ever seen, send them 
back at our expense and 
you won’t be out a penny. 
We want to show you 
there’s no need of 
















Work Shoe 
fo. 193-18 For city 
workers and Sere ners. re a 
5. irs three inary Mle re. lis 
Soft. flexible, com ortable sty 
lace Blacher fi last Double feathe: r faa sles and heels, Chrome leather 
top. Water, ou, acid proof. Dust-proof tongue. Pay only 
when received. li not entirely satisfied return to = and we will 
refund your money. They come in both b lack aad ta 


Dress Shoe ”aBlucher style. ‘Solid oak 
, @A leather soles; reinforced 
No. 1116-18 shank and cap; military 
Classy, fash- Wee heel; best workmanship. 
jonable. Ex- 3 Pay $4 60 when re- 
tra quality Vie” only eV ceived. 
gunmetal i fa Money back if not all you 
expect. 
Y Order either style by num- 
ber only, stating size (6 to 11) 
and width (wide, medium or 
f narrow). Send Today. Postal 
will do. Send no money. 


Midwest Supply Co. 


poet Chicago, Ul. 






















HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL, 
RENT OR 
EXCHANGE? 


Use The American Agriculturist 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. You 
reach through this profitable ad- 
vertising department thousands 
of farm folks who are in -he 
market for things you may have 
to sell, rent or exchange. The 
Farmers’ Exchange will help 
you #ecure help or get work. It 
is a business department that is 
of big value. Only 5 cents a 
word. 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY. 























Jumpy, Irritable, 
Frazzled Nerves— 


whencaused by coffee—are help- 
ed to become normal, healthy 
nerves, when a change is made to 


Instant Postum 


This wholesome table beverage 
with a rich aromatic, coffee- 
like flavor is deliciously satisfy- 
ing, economical, and respects 
both health and pocketbook. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Sold by Grocers and General Stores 





























ship your furs elsewhere, 
send us a postal card for our price list. 
It will pay you. Costsonly acent to find 
out. You will be astonished at the prices 
we pay. Send quick. We need shipments 
now and will pay you well for your pelts. 


Before you 


Those desiring to ship at once can & 
fidence. We guarantee highest pri 
assortments. Our 33 years experie 


protection. —~ 
Prices are soaring high right PRICE 
LIST 


mow. This means we can pay 


you more than ever, before 
WRITE 


Ship immediately or’ send for 
price list. Act quick! 


N.Sobel, Inc. 


22 West 272 St. 





Shipping season just started. 
Send for this book now. Pic- 
tures fur~-bearers in color. 
Shows how to dry and ship 
pelts right to get the most cash. Also lists trap- 
ping supply bargains, Send for the book today. 





Big 81 
eolling 20 large, colo: 


P re 
Order your choice. GATES MFG, CO. DEPT. 461 CHICAGO 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A, A, When Writing Advertisers 


Srmoke House 


All Your Hogs 


Save a few and be sure of good, clean, 


sweet, cheaper meat for your own use 
when wanted. Youcan doit easily with the National 


Giant Smoke House. This wonderful Smoke House 
is portadle, can be taken into basement or kitchen 
and operated sume asa stove—or on the back porch, 
or in the yard—anywhere, 

Operates on sawdust and cobs, and little hickory 
bark for seasoning. Gives you better, sweeter, 
cheaper meat than you’ve ever had before—at 
half butcher's prices or to se!l to neighbors or 
town customers and stores at 820 to $30 more 
per hog than stock buyers will pay you. Geta 


NATIONAL GIAN 


PORTABLE 


SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY STORE HOU 


A Six- Years’ Success 


On Thousands of Farms in United States 

and Foreign Countries. 

the best way of smoking hams, bacon, 

sausages, fish. Made in Ssizes. Guaranteed. 
After emoking meats, use for Store 

House. Absolutely bug and mite proof. 

Keeps meat sweet all summer. Worth its 

price many times over—for 

this storage feature alone. NOTICE 

Get the orig- 


Get Free Book |: ; 
Learn all about this wonderful J inal Nation- 
new way of smoking meat and §f 4! Giant Por- 
fish. Book tells when to butcher, §f table 
about storage, how smoke house §j House. 

Beware of 


operates, ete. Also gives prize- 
winning recipes for curing Hams, Imitations or 
Write for § Experiments. 


Bacon, Sausages and Fish at 
book, get low prices today sure. 


Positive} 























We pay highest cash prices for 
all staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox, 


e. Investigate! 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG.CO. 
398 McClun St., Bloomington, IIl. 
Fancy furs a specialty, includ- 
ind Silver and Cross Fox, 
Est. 1870. 


iiisick tt eteeincininetitieiatmeee 
Fisher, Marten, etc. 


Our continued prompt returns and liberal policy are now 
bringing us shipments from North America, Alaska 
to Mexico, Send for free Price List. Address 


M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 6 
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Cool Storage for Meat 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 

Here is an interesting question which I 
would like solved if possible. There are many 
owners of threshing rigs, etc, who have to 
feed large numbers of men through the sum- 
mer time. ‘The food proposition, particularly 
meat, is something which causes them some 
trouble. Would it pay to enlarge a surface 
well 3 or 4 feet in diameter and dig a sub- 
way tunnel from the house (located a few 
feet from the well) to the well for use as a 
storage chamber for meat? Could it be kept 
sufficiently cool?—-[D. G. 

This procedure might be all right 
providing water will not rise to such 
an extent as to flood the basement. It 
would perhaps furnish a cool place 
for storing milk, meats, etc, but even 
at best it would not be very satis- 
factory. A much better plan would 
be to build a regular ice house.of five 
or six-ton capacity and in the winter 
time put up enough ice to last through 
the summer. This ice house can be 
built with a_ refrigerating storage 
compartment, and with such an ar- 
rangement there would be no trouble 
from spoiling of the meat. It would 
be entirely possible for the neighbors 
in a community to co-operate in the 
construction and use of such a build- 
ing. 


Silo Questions 


I have a silo 15 feet wide and 20 feet deep 
filled with settled corn silage. How long 
should this last for 25 head of cattle? What 
is a square foot of silage supposed to weigh? 
{H. K. Williamson. 

A silo 15 feet in diameter and 20 
feet deep will contain approximately 
60 tons of settled silage. A cubic 
foot of silage will weigh about 40 
pounds, and this is the amount which 
isgusually fed to dairy cows; slightly 
dess than this is the ration for cattle 
that are being fed through.the win- 
ter. On the basis of 40 pounds to 
the cubic foot, there are “ cubic 
feet in a ton, and if you have ( tons 
of silage, you have ‘4MM) cubic feet. 
This should provide feed for 25 head 
of cattle for a period of 150 to 1060 
days. 


Leaky Pump Cylinder 

Many years ago I put in a windmill to sup- 
ply water to the barn. It worked well for 
some time until I had to get a new pump 
cylinder and now the water runs down from 
the cylinder so that I have to prime the pump. 
What causes this?—[I. Y. Jamison, 

The reason that the water is not 
being held by the cylinder is that one 
of the valves is not properly seated. 
With a well constructed cylinder, the 
valve which opens on the down stroke 
holds the water up and if it is seated 
properly, no water will get past it. 
Pull the pump rods wp and examine 
the valves of the eylinder. One of the 
valves may be chipped or cracked so 
that the water can seep through grad- 
ually. 


The Townsend Road Bill 


Senator Townsend of Michigan is 
the father of a road bill now pending 
in the national legislature which is of 
deep interest to the agricultural part 
of the country. It provides for a sys- 
tem of national highways in which 
trunk lines extending through and 
connecting states are to be built and 
maintained by the national govern- 
ment. These highways are to be mod- 
els of the best construction and will 
not only serve to show good road en- 
gineering, but will greatly increase the 
mileage of permanent roads. 

Some people have expressed a doubt 
as to the desirability of the bill on the 
ground that it may interfere with or 
retard the present federal aid projects 
that-are now under development. In 
this connection Senator Townsend has 
the following to say: 

“The object of the bill is to establisn 
and maintain a national system of 
highways according.to a national plan 
whereby the different states in the 
union will be connected, and a benefi- 
cial example of proper highway con- 
struction afforded. It does not in any 
way injuriously affect existing law; in 
fact it provides that the commission 


AST Ekblaw 

~~ Editor of Department 
will gladly answer in this depart 

free of charge, subscribers’ inquicies 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build. 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges, |p. 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired 


created under it shall have charge of 
federal aid law; and shall make Te- 
ports annually to congress as to what 
is being accomplished under existing 
law and to make such recommenda. 
tions for the future as the Operation 
of the law and its results seem to ps 
necessary,” ; 
The two systems of road building 
are separate and distinct except that 
they are under the control of th. same 
federal commission. The appropri. 
tions canndt, however, be mingled, anq 
the results will be appraised by the 
people from time to time. If the pres. 
ent federal aid law proves satisfac. 
tory, it will, as a matter of course, be 
continued, and probably enlarged, If 
the proven results are not satisfac. 
tory, that law will be discontinued. 


Constructing Practical Barn 
JERRY M’COY, PENNSYLVANIA 

In a recent issue of American Agri. 
culturist H. O. W.. did not state if he 
wanted a basement barn or a surface 
barn. I suggest trat he start at the 
bottom and build up his bank or high 
wall of concrete. The side next the 
earth bridge must be smooth so that 
freezing will not warp or displace it. 
Space must be provided for windows 
on both ends and in the sides, 

A good hight for @ basement is 9 
feet, and from my experience I find 
that a very useful size is 44x 54 feet. 
or & x 58 or 60 feet. A good arrange- 
ment for a stable is a feed alley 7 feet 
wide through the center of the barn 
lengthwise. The silo, 0 course, is at 
the end. Nine feet are allowed on 
each side of the feed alley for feeding, 
the live stock which leaves room next 
to the walls for a driveway. This drive- 
way is wide enough to accommodate 
the manure spreader. With this ar- 
rangement the barn must be 45 or 44 
feet wide. 

I believe it better to make a timber 
frame and use solid stuff in prefer- 
ence to built-up timbers made by spik- 
ing planks together. However, no tim- 
ber need be larger than 6x6 inches, 

I thimk that a gable-roof is 
and that the lower rafters” should 
reach half of the span. with a rise of 
18 inches to each foot of horizontal 
run. JI have found that 14x 20-inch 
edge lap slate is the best cheap roof- 
ing. I use sliding doors wherever I 
can, and a track from which the roll- 
ers cannot jump. The paint must be 
applied when the surface of the barn 
is dry, as no paint will give good re- 
sults with a wet surface. 


best, 


Cold Storage for Truck Crops 

[From Page 6.] 
Careful handling in harvesting and 
storing to prevent bruising; curing b/ 
artificial heat as soon as the potatoes 
are put in the storage house; thor- 
ough ventilation during the curing 
period and uniform temperature of 
about 55 degrees after the curing pe- 
riod. 

In the curing process the tempera- 
ture is maintained from 80 to 90 de- 
grees for 10 days to two weeks. Dur- 
ing this process there is a shrinkage 
of 5 to 6%, due to loss of moisture, 
and accompanying this there is a rap- 
id change of starch to sugar, This 
change improves the quality of the 
potato, 

In the experimental work men 
tioned it was found that the potatoes 
should not be disturbed or moved un- 
til they are to be taken out of storage, 
ever if decay sets in. In every in 
stance there was more loss in potatoes 
that were sorted, to pick out diseased 
ones, than there was in the unsorted 
lots. This may be accounted for bY 
slight bruising of the surface in hat 
dling and the distribution of the dis 
ease germs. 

It will be noted from what has bee? 
said that the storage requirements for 
sweet potatoes are quite differem! 
from other products, the sweet potat? 
keeping best at a rather high temper 
ature with low humidity, The only 
other crops having similar require 
ments are squashes and pumpkins. 
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r- Skunk incites Bas 7 
» £, BRIMMER, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N ¥ 


More people would trap the skunk 
if it were not for the fear of becom- 


ng sce nted by this furbearer. The 
fur is very much in demand and is 
the most worn of all furs, for 


one of 
the art of fur dressers makes it into 
every name conceivable except skunk 
and it is supposed by the wearers to 
be some strange and priceless animal’s 
pelt. The skunk fur always has some 
white upon it in the natural state so 
that it always has to be dyed before 
+js ready for the market and so it is 


no wonder that few people recognize 


it after the process of cleaning and 
dying. 


Sable is a name that is frequently 
applied to the finished skunk fur and 
there are trade names without num- 
per. Of late the followers of fashion 
in the matter of fur have de- 
nanded that they be not deceived and 
that when they bought a skunk fur 


sets 

















Skunk Pelts 


hey wanted to know it. So you will 
nd skunk fur searfs, muffs, and boas 
sted in the most fashionable cata- 
ogues of furs along with the black 
fox 1 the sealskin. Skunk fur is 
essentially a dress fur because of its 
high luster and its extremely long, 
eautiful overhairs. 

that if you catch the 


I } e found 
unk in a trap that has wide jaws, 
vill not pinch him hard enough 





t0omake him mad and so you can ap- 
proach to the end of the chain on the 
trap easily without calling forth his 
rtillery Once you have got to the 
trap stake and unfastened the end of 
the chain you can quietly lead the 
iptive to water where the weight of 
the trap will quickly drown him, thus 
bringing a humane death and avoid- 
ing his seenting -at the same time. I 
have lead a captive skunk a quarter 
ofa mile to get him where there was 
water. Of course you have got to be 
careful and not act threateningly so 
that he will become frightened. Take 
your time when you first go to the 
trap and you can take him anywhere. 


Ifyou are in a hurry and do not want 
to lead him away to the water, then 
Dick him off the ground by the trap 
chain and carry trap, captive and all 
fo the water. Make sure that the 
skunk’s rear feet are not allowed to 
in contact with anything so that 


come 


he will get a chance to use his scent. 
Box Trap for Skunk 

Another means of trapping the 
skunk so that he will not perfume 
you and your trap, is to allow 
“um to walk into a _ box trap, 
wv some box of convenient size 
to carry and that has a door to the 


end. Place such a box near where he 


has been trapped and if the chain is ° 


long enough he will go into your box. 
Close the door and you are ready to 
sive him a merciful death by poison- 
ing with gas. For this purpose carbon 
bisulphide is recommended. Chloro- 
form would be just as well, or you 
could use illuminating gas if obtain- 
able, inserting it through a rubber hose 
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One trapper whom I 


into the box. 


know uses gasoline gas to kill his 
trapped skunks. If the trap chain 
allows the skunk to back down into 
the mouth of the hole where you 


caught him you can place a canvas 
sack over the mouth of the burrow, 
put your poison under it and he will 
die in 10 minutes. Trapped animals 
have got to be killed in some way and 
certainly drowning or suffocating are 
two of the most merciful means pos- 
sible. Shooting in the head with a .22 
rifle will do the trick if you have one 
to carry on the trapline. 

I have never trapped a more unsus- 
pecting animal than the skunk and 
he will stumble into any trap set 
where he passes. He is a lover of 
half decayed meat and a squirrel’s 
leg or piece of rabbit meat hung 18 
inches over a No 215-X steel trap of 
the triple clutch variety will nab him 
every time. Generally you will be 
able to locate his den in a hillside or 
the 


among rocks and can place trap 
there. Most likely there is more than 
one skunk in the same burrow for 
they are social animals and I have 
known of as many as nine in one den. 
So it is a good thing to place a trap 
in the mouth of the burrow and then 


baited with meat 
in one 


several traps outside 
so that you may catch more th: 
when they come out. 


No Poison in the Burrow 


Never use smoke or chemicals to 
drive skunks from their burrows. 
Cnee you have the furbearer in a 
steel trap it is permissable to give 
him an easy death by using poison 
gas, but if you should do this in an 
attempt to drive him from his hole 
most likely he would die inside rather 
than come out. Many dens have been 
smoked with the smokers on the mar- 
ket and the result has been to kill 
rather than drive out the animals in 
the burrows. In many states it is 


against the law to use a smoker any- 
how. The sight of a dog will so excite 
a skunk that he will throw his scent 
far quicker than if you never allow 
him to see one. Never shoot any fur- 
bearer with a shotgun as this will 
fearfully tear the pelt and cause it to 
be of less value than when shot 
a small rifle like the .22-calibre 

There are four grades of pelts that 
may be taken from the backs of 


skunks. The first is the star pelt, or 
black skunk skin that has only a very 
little white on the head. The half 
stripe comes next with two white lines 
running down half way on his back, 
while the third is the full stripe, and 
the fourth the white pelt. The white 
pelt has as much black as white on it, 
but the white is on the back in two 
broad stripes that lessen the value 
very much. 


Always skin the skunk by the cased 
method and ship it with the skin side 
out just as you pull it from the 
stretching board. Most shippers make 
the mistake of turning the dried skin. 


Any dealer will tell you it will come 
to him in better shape and be worth 
more if shipped with the fur turned 


Use a stretcher 30 inches long 

inches wide at the and 
hang the pelt in a dry wa place 
away from artificial heat of kind 
for two weeks. 


inside. 
by 11 base 


rm 
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Agricultur- 
with calves. 
every year 
lost a 


I read in the American 
ist of A. L. H.’s trouble 
I have raised calves nearly 
for 28 years and have never 
calf. I never raise them on new 
milk; they always suck the cow till 
the milk is good. I milk out what I 
can get, then let the calf get the rest. 
(Especially if the cow’s bag is caked, 
it will always take the cake out and 
never fail.) I never fat calves on 
new milk, as it not pay. Save 
your butter by separating it, and feed 
the calf the milk. Three quarts of 
separated milk is plenty at first. Do 
not spare hot water, pour in until the 
heated milk is just as hot as the calf 
ean drink it. I never feed a calf 
winter or summer unless I heat its 
milk with hot water. As the calf 
gets older increase the mess. Of 
course, when one is fattening calves 
on skim milk he gets a few cents 
less a pound for the calves, but the 
butter makes up that and a great 
deal more. The calves will have to 
be kept a few weeks longer. If fed 
new milk, a little hot water is always 
put in for drink and never over two 
quarts is fed to a young calf. Our 
neighbors think they cannot raise 
calves on separated milk, but I have 
fine heifers and cows I raise, and 
never have a sick calf. Try this way. 
(F. E. Holden, New York. 
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Send For This 
‘CT a-¥-h Lele) 


It’s just what you’ve been 
peaking for. THE ART OF 
NG” is the best and 
.# mostcomplete Trappers 
Guide ever published—prepared 
at great expense—by experts. It 
gives a complete and accurate de- 
scription, pictures and tracks ofthe 
different Fur-bearers of North Am- 
erica; it tells when and where to 
trap; the best and most successful 
trapping methods; the right kind of baits and 
scents; the sizes of traps to use; the correct way 


of skinning and handling the different pelts to 
make them worth the most money; the trapping 
laws of every state. 


“SHUBERT” 


will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
in trapping or collecting Fur-bearers, 


Just sign and 
mail the coupon today. 

“THE ART OF TRAPPING” is NOT a supp’y cata- 

ta real Trapper’s Guide containing information 

of inestimable value toanytrapper. It will guide and 

help the experienced trapper and teach the beginner the 

art of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 

ers. Notrapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
this great book. Send for your copy at once. 


U BERT. we 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN 
AMERICAN 
25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE — CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
| SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING’ 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 


RFD Box Ne__ 
LJ State 


ame 


Bst Office 





(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 























__. . Read what a trapper writes: 
Mr. Warenoff, Dear Sir:-| anv shipping you today 1 bag of furs: it is no use for me to grade 
Them as you have been giving me very good Grades. ),-4b Yost Dilisburg, Pa 


mAh al 


Send us 2 shipment today or write for uur price list. ITS free. We know 
our grading will please you, so hurry up and connect with us. It's upto you 





We 
do not 
claim to pay 

the highest price 
in the world—but we do 
ela and absolutely guar- 
antee to give you every dol- 
lar your pelts are worth 
—often more than 
you yourself 
expect 





good many 
letters on file, all 
same as above, and un- 
solicited. You too will soon 
realize that there is more 

than’ a promise to our 
way of doing busi- 
ness. Try us 
and becon 
ing 




































Wake Up! 


Wake up to your big oppor- 

tunity and ship your raw furs | 

to S. & B., where highest | 
i 


prices are always paid. 


RAW FURS 





FUNSTEN 


Get most money for your furs. All our 
grading es eel by expertss< oveey pelt brings 








i i exact! Funsten pays 
Thousands of satisfied shippers — rete i ie ‘wo St te ee 
know that the S. & B. policy in-One”’ Book and Shipping Tags FREE, 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


International Fur Exchange 
409 Fur Exchange Btdg. St. Louls, Mo. 








assures big money for the 


season’s catch. 

Write to-day for the S. & B. 
price list. It points the way to 
more money for your raw furs. 











Price list on request 


STRUCK & BOSSAK, Inc. 
152 West 28th Street New York City 
Buyers Also of Ginseng and Golden Seal. 


‘Your RAW Furs 
ie] NEw YORK 


My Prices * 

li Aro Guarantecd 
Beware whe vate 

sent out to deceive you furs, 
The higher they quote the as poagen 

The secret of a oqnare deal is honest 
grading at market pri I guarantee. 
my price until next Tist is issued 
and’ wil not qnete mere than Icon pay 
""Bijey, thet peace of rind that that 
he ia shipping to an honest from. 

be gad you try ecquain 


MONEST GRADING 
HONEST PR (ces 


























Ship your furs here. Our prices 
are record breaking high, * We 
pay all your shipping charges on 
shipments of and over. On 





shipments of $100 and over you get 
additional and « liberal oie fo , 
Pat your own valuation on. We will 4 
hold them separate on request. Price list 
sad Trapper Guide sent free on request 


i4iW.25@sT. 
NEW Yorn. 


HARRY LEVY 








BENJAMIN DORMAN RMAN * 
a7 w2em St. NEW Youn} 


XMAS Settle © that Chsigteene for FREE catalog Now 
and special price list. 'O PLACE, 





PEARL PHO 
, Philadel 





Wood is Scarce—Coal is High 


Build a WARM House 


ITH the winter winds howling and the 


cold creeping through the thin weather- 
boards, the family in grandfather’s boyhood 
hugged the stove a little tighter, while someone 


fetched another armful of 
firewood is fast disappearing 
climbs steadily higher. 
house—built of 


Natco Hollow Tile 


The still-air spaces in the walls resist temperature changes 
These walls require no painting 
The saving in coal bills, 


and prevent dampness. 
and will not burn or decay. 


wood. But today, 


and the cost of coal 


The remedy is a warm 


Natco XXX 
Hellow Tile 
used in walls 
that are 
stuccoed. 


upkeep and insurance make a Natco House cheapest in 


the long run. 


Our free book, 


Natco buildings of many types. 


National Fire Proofing Company ’"4"" 


“Natco on the Farm,” describes 


Write for it today. 


buildings - free. 


1238 Fulton Building 


Pittsburgh 


23 Factories assure a wide and economical distribution 


Natco House, 
Alex Doyle, 
Roxbury, Mass 
Owner 
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‘44 Cut 27 Cords 


“with my Ottawa Log Sa 


the job, and saws from 26 to 
40 cordsaday. Pays for itself 
in short time. Takes the 
backache and worry out of 
wood cutting, One man does 
the work of ten No stopping the engine and so 
liftin, rying, backing or twisting to set from cut to 
cut. eels like a wheelbarrow from log to log — 
ensily moved from cut to cut on log. 





Imitafions 30 Days’ Trial 


of Wood a Day’’ 


—says Noah Digge, of Jacksonville, North Carolina, 
w under unfavorable conditions, and in 
62 hours I sold and delivered $75 worth.” 

You, too can make big profits with the O¢tawa Engine Log Saw. It is always on 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


“Now you can 
saw down trees 
and cut up logs 
+0 power, 
eo. E. Long 
Direct gear to drive saw —no 
chains to tighten, no keys and no set screws. Auto- 
matic friction clutch protects saw, allowing slippage 
under any pinch. 4-Cycle Frost Proof engine, Oscilla- 
ting Magneto Ignition. When not sawing demount 
saw eguipment, by ling one pin, end use 
engine for all kinds of other work. 


Tree Cutting Equipment 
Full information FREE 


Write us, now, for full information on this 

log saw, @ on our fast cutting equipment 

for ame gown trees. Ww prices, now, 
ta. 


P= OTTAWA MFG, CO. ontts.tvess.tt 


Write us what you intend 
to build. We have plans 
for many types of farm 
Ash 














When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CATALOG Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containin: detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


Jacket 


Keeps out cold 
and keeps in 
heat. Warm as 
noe ee ae 
and wears like et i 
iron. Washes me Ts 

again and again. Knit, cut and finished 
in Brown’s factory under Brown’s per- 
sonal care. Coat with or without collar, 
and vest. Wool lined with windproof 
exterior. Ask the man who wears one 
what he thinks about it. 


Write us for catalog if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 
Brown’s Beach Jacket Company 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 


Notes from Farm College 
B. Y¥. KINZEY, NEW YORK 

The registration in the winter 
courses at the New York college is 
873, as against 190 who enrolled last 
year. This shows that the farmers of 
the state are getting back to normal 
conditions following peace. 

Work has been started on arrange- 
ments for the annual farmers’ week 
to me held at the college from 
February 9 to 13. The authorities of 
the college expect to make this first 
post-war farmers’ week an enthusias- 
tic revival of the annual exposition 
and get-together of pre-war days. 


Montgomery County Farm Notes 
G. MERSELLIS, NEW YORK 

Silo filling is about finished 
and silage corn is a good crop. 
Quite a few new silos were put up 
this year. Potatoes-are a good crop 
but they are rotting. They sell at 
about $450 a bu. Oats are selling at 
SU cents. 

Apples are a light crop, the lightest 
in years, and are bringing around $6 
a bbl. It is a poor year for cider 
mills as there is nothing for them to 
do. Only a few are running at all, as 
the cost of running is high, owing to 
the heavy advance made in cider 
cloths and supplies that are used. 

Buckwheat is yielding well. Tt 
sells at $1.25 a bu. Onions sell at 
$1.75 a bu. State corn looks well, 
but the corn borer has been at work 
in some places. Some farms are 
changing hands at good figures. H. O. 
Wilkie recently purchased the John 
Bartholmey farm, one of the best 
in the town. 


here 


Among New York Granges 

Seneca county grange number 155 Is 
planning for some real grange work 
this coming winter, writes C. B. L. of 
the grange. In late October a grange 
fair which was held turned out to be 
a splendid success. Fine exhibits of 
cereals, vegetables, fruits, baked stuff 
fand fancywork were shown. The at- 
tendance was large and all enjoyed a 
good time. Prizes were awarded to 
the first winners in each class, New 
names of prospective candidates are 
coming in and prospects look good. 

Columbia county grange number 851 
celebrated Armistice day November il 
with a concert and dance, writes F. 
J. S. of the grange. A class of 10 
candidates will be initiated in De- 
cember. 


Tioga Farm Energies 
A. A, DREW 

The Chemung county farm bureau 
will conduct a two-day school for bee 
keepers at the chamber of commerce 
building in Elmira, N.Y, December 
11 and 12. This school will be in 
charge of Prof Rea and Charles 
Greene, who is in charge of bee in- 
vestigation work in Pennsylvania. The 
school will be open to Tioga county 
beekeepers on payment of a small 
tuition. 

A special meeting of the Bee Keep- 
ers’ association of Tioga county was 
recently held in Owego, N Y, George 
W. Belden, president of the associa- 
tion, presiding. Prof Geo. H. Rea, 
bee specialist from the college of 
agriculture, said, that because the 
season has been so unfavorable, many 
colonies will not have sufficient stores 
to winter them unless they receive 
special attention. The members de- 
cided to submit a list of needed sup- 
plies, to supply-houses for bids. There 
are quite a number f large apiaries 
in this county and many keep a few 
bees for their own honey. Prof Rea 
will be present at the annual meet- 
ing on December 10. 

Tioga county is among the nine 
counties which are to receive the 
45,000 pounds of sugar to aid in keep- 
ing the bees alive during the coming 
winter. Onondaga county will re- 
ceive 14,000 pounds, Oswego 4000, 
Cortland 6000, Herkimer 7800, Lewis 

Chenango 3000, Broome 750, 
Tioga 1200 and Delaware 2000. This 
sugar will be mixed into a_ thin 
syrup, combined proportionately with 
pure honey and fed to the bees. This 
is the first time in 30 years in central 
N Y¥ that such a means has been 
necessary in order to secure the next 
season's honey supply. 


Farmers Plan Stores—Broome Co 
has an active bunch of farmers who 
are attempting to solve the problem 
of high cost of living by forming an 
organization of co-operative’ stores 
where goods will be sold at cost. The 
first one to be put into effect will be 
at Lisle where a company of farmers 
has been organized with a capital 


otock of-$20,000. The shares are 
$100 ea and all are owned by farmer, 
of the coupty. If the venture prove, 
to be a success, similar stores are 4, 
be planned in other parts of tp, 
county. 

Chautauqua Co—We had the firs 
real frost in early Nov when groung 
was white with. snow. Nearly all 
farmers have their crops _harvesteq 
except a few potatoes. Buckwheaj 
sells at $2.50 p 100 Ibs, potatoes $1.54 
to $2 p bu, butter 65c p Ib, eggs 65 
p doz, onions $2 p bu. 

Cayuga Co—Potatoes 
crop, oats very poor. 
very good in this section. Small crop 
of apples; corn good crop. Help harg 
to get and farmers are doing the best 
they can alone. 


NEW JERSEY 
County Corn Shows This Week 


HARRY BLOOM, NEW JERSEY 

The week of November 17 is the 
week of the county corn = shows 
throughout New Jersey. These shows 
are an innovation in many of the 
counties, Essex, Warren, Cumberland, 
Mercer, Camden and Salem being the 
most active. Each community enter. 
ing the shows has one of its leading 
farmers looking out for its interest, 
with the result that many live organ- 
izations have been developed and real] 
rivalry is looked for among the con- 
testing parties. It is the intention to 
take the 50 best exhibits from each 
county and enter them in the state 
corn show which takes pace at Tren- 
ton in January. 

The tomato growers of southern 
New Jersey are somewhat despondent 
over their lack of success this year. 
The poor crop, only about 35% nor- 
mal, resulted in many heavy losses, 
and the outlook for next season is un- 
certain. Some farmers announce their 
intention not to plant any tomatoes 
Others expect to curtail considerably 
on last year’s acreage. The solution 
will probably rest with the contractors 
from the canneries. If the price of- 
fered in the spring for can-house to- 
matoes approaches $30 a ton, it is 
likely that the acreage will be larger 
than it has been for some years, On 
the other hand, if the contract price 
ranges from $20 to $25 a ton, it is cer- 
tain that the acreage will be quite 
small. 


were a fair 
Wheat was 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Corn Show—The 13th an- 
nual state corn show will be held in 
Dover, Del, on Dec 16-18, under aus- 
pices of the Delaware corn growers 
ass’n. Plans are being made to make 
this the most interesting and instruce- 
tive exhibition yet held by the ass'n 
In addition to several hundred dollars 
in prizes which will be offered for 
the best samples of corn and smal! 
grains exhibited by farmers of the 
state the ass'n opens one class to the 
world at large. Premiums will be 
given for the 10 ears of corn shell- 
ing the most grain by weight. First 
prize, $10 gold; second prize, %; 
third prize, $3. Applications for en- 
try should be made to Sec A. E 
Grantham, Newark, Del before Dec 


MARYLAND 


Co—Late corn 
failure and mostly put into silos. 
Scarlet clover and alfalfa look well. 
Wheat is $2.35 p bu, corn $1.65, Irish 
potatoes $1.25 for % bskt, sweets Tic, 
tomatoes $30 p ton, eggs Tic p doz, 
butter 70c p Ib. 

Season Late—Truckers of the Wood- 
lawn neighborhood were picking lima 
beans, tomatoes and sugar corn for 
market the first two weeks in Nov. 
There is no demand for yellow toma- 
toes, owing to the scarcity of sugar. 
Eggs are retailing at 75c a doz, butter 
70c p lb, cottage cheese 20c p pt, to- 
matoes lic p \% pk, turnipa Sc.— 
{E. Oo. J 

Dorchester Co—Corn crop only 
fair; sales at $7.50 p bbl. Tomato 
crop very irregular, but prices remun- 
erative. Wheat generally seeded and 
strawing well, acreage about normal. 
Butter 60c p lb. Large crop of volun- 
teer hay will help out. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Adams Co—Choice fruit is now 
about all shipped or in storage, but 
many drops still to be gathered 
Trees are still in full foliage. Abou! 
$3 p 100 was paid for the run of the 
orchards, including windfalls, the pur- 
chaser sending crates and trucks [oe 
the orchards. With barrels at 7c. 
it is not surprising that firsts are high 
in price. The canning and drier 
plants are well stocked up; there are 
35,000 bus in one pile at a cannery 
and others have about as much. 
There is little husking done yet, but 
there is little soft corn and the yield 
will be unusually large. Buyers are 
paying $1.25 and selling at £1.40 4 
bu. Though this is a potato section, 
none being shipped out and retailers 
are asking 35c p bu above Philadel- 
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nia wholesale rates. Wheat is $2.22 
pu, rye $1.40 wholesale; retail; 
Felled corn $2 p bu, wheat $2.60, 
tran $2.00, new corn $1.40, cottonseed 
meal $3./0, new Oats S5c, white mid- 
; $3.56, red middlings $3, butter 
sic p 1b, eS8S 64c p doz. 
snyder Co—Farmers are back with 
orn husking. Wheat looks well, 
me threshing to do yet. Potatoes 
em to Yield fairly well. Hunting 
wagon iS in_ and game plentiful. 
wheat is $2.15 p bu, oats 65c, corn 
40, eggs 60c p doz, butter 0c p 
ip, ham 32c, shoulder 30c, bacon 30c, 
rd 30c, onions $1 p bu, middlings 
100 Ibs, chop $3.40 p 100 lbs. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Farm for Orphan Boys—The W Va 

gnference of the M E church has 
gcured one Of the finest properties 
» the state near West Liberty, on 
yhich Will be established. an indus- 
tial home and agri school for the 
orphan boys of the state. The farm 
contains 224 acres and improvements 
esting $100,000 will be made. 
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Overcharged for Ice 
{From Page 12.] 

one of the items shown was the fac- 
wor of time of shipment in regard to 
lettuce. Fifty-two cars of lettuce were 
moved from one shipper in Fancher, 
yx Y, to one receiver in Chicago, Ill, 
juring the year 1918. 

The average amounts of ice used 
yer box varied from 34.8 pounds for 
shipments made in July to 187 
ounds for shipments made in No- 
ember. If the amounts of ice per 
ar were taken on a standard load 
? 0 boxes, the amount used in No- 
ember is about half of that used 
» July This is common sense. The 
ttucee comes from the field cold in 
November, but is hot in July. The 
veather itself while the car is in mo- 
on is colder in November than it is 
1 July, so that the amount of ice 
msumed is less. The shippers of 
New York then are icing with ine- 

ligence when they vary the amount 
fice they order put in the cars. 

In the same exhibit it was shown 
that cars of peaches loaded at temp- 
erature of G7 to T7 degrees used con- 
siderably more ice than when the 
ading temperature was 57 degrees. 
In four cars this saving was 30% in 
ice consumption, even with a some- 
hat longer haul, in the case of the 
as which were loaded at the lower 
temperature, so that the temperature 
ifthe commodity at the time of load- 
ng makes a vast difference in the 
mount of ice used. In the case of 
lettuce in movements to Chicago, pre- 
cooling makes a difference frequently 
of three tons of ice per car. 

Pre-Cooled or Not 

To make no difference in the 
urge for refrigeration between @ 

rof peaches which has been pre- 

oled, for which the growers pay $40 
and one loaded at a temperature of 
ii degrees, would mean that the rail- 
ads will be asked to furnish cars 
for all of the crop as it comes from 
the trees, and the benefits which are 

y parent to the railroads from 
use of cold storages will be lost, 
at the present time peaches are 
yoled in New York by placing 
them in cold storage and the move- 
ent is very much better distributed 
han it was before pre-cooling was 
put in effect. 

Taking the problem another way: 
Acar of apples loaded at a tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees at Wenatchee, 
Wash, billed to Chicago, with a run- 
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ng time of 10 days, distance 2042 
niles, used 17,004 pounds of ice; it 
Was re-iced five times in transit. On 
the basis of charges in this proposed 
tariff, 17400 pounds are to be used 
In Moy ra ear of pre-cooled apples 
fom Rochester points to New York 
tity, a distanee of 3SS miles. This is 


an absurdity. 

If the cars were equipped with in- 
Suiated bulk heads and wire basket 

nkers and floor racks, which few 
them have, it would be possible to 
reduce the ice consumption. For ex- 
ample, a car of apples loaded at a 
temperature of 65 degrees at Wenat- 
chee, Wash, billed to Chicago, a dis- 
lance of 2042 miles, moved on 11,279 
pounds of ice and 400 pounds of salt. 
This was done with one car thus 
*winned and the car was re-iced but 
Mee durin~ the trip. 

With pre-cooled fruit, for instance 
Peaches at 32 degrees and apples in 
atrels at 30 to 32 degrees, it would 
% & criminal waste of ice and it is 
nothing short of folly to assume that 
tis necessary to use 8'4 tons of ice 
in the movement of such commodities 
tom Rochester to New York city; 
‘or if the car be properly built, with 
Normal running time a carload of 
Pre-cooled apples or peaches should 
wavel from Rochester to New York 
city on a ton of ice, and not 814 tons 
’S proposed. 

The shipper’s plea is that he shall 
be permitted to pay for the service 
tendered, and that he shall be left 
Tee to secure the service where it 
fan be most economically performed. 
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In every section of the nation you will find 
that Paigecarsareregarded withrespectand 
confidence. They possess that rare faculty 
of “making friends” and this, after all, is the 
final test of any manufactured product. 


But Paige popularity, please remember, is 
not mere price popularity. We have never 
produced a cheap car—and never shall. 


We believe that freedom from repair bills 
and excessive depreciation is infinitely more 
desirable than a mere “‘catch-penny” list 
price. So we use only the best of materials 
and workmanship—regardless of cost. We 
willingly pay the price of true economy. 





IGE 


Beautsful Car inflmericn 


In brief, we build enduring satisfaction 
into every motor car that leaves this plant. 


We take the necessary time and pains to 
see that each individual car is worthy of 
ourselves and our owners—or it cannot 
bear the Paige nameplate. We build in 
the one way that we know how to build 
—for Quality, first, last and all the time. 


Such a policy may not be spectacular— 
but it is sound, It produces motor cars that 
will outlive any guarantee that we might 
write for them. It protects and fosters 
that great volume of good will which is 
the most valuable asset of this company. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars 




















$10, 
As low as 
’ $10 


For Hertzler & 
Hook Portable 
Wood Saw A 
cludes engine on skids—ready Wram 
to use.Life guarantee against defects, 

LOW PRICES--DIRECT 
Any size—2 to 30 H-P.—Station 
ary, Portable or Saw-Rig. New book, (Cases Ea 
latest list FREE.--Ed. H. Witte, Pr 


‘es. 


Wirte ENGINE WorkKS 
1800 Oakland Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO, 
1800 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Big Value—Big Surplus power. , 
Immediate Shipment. Offer in- A: 5 
Now 
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BACKS THIS SAW 





HERTZLER & ZOOCK 
Portable ie AW 
Wood 
is easy to Operate. Oor 


Ne i is the best and 
iat A } Clear tand 
@hespest saw made to which ; slick, clean 

and fast at low 
cost. Big money 


& ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year 
Money refunded if not satis- . 
factory. Write f © on < eet clearing land for others, 

The Hercules big Frea 

HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. : * a} £7 Book contains boiled 











Box & Belleville, Pa. / {down experience of 25 
f, fy years of fand clearing. 

fy Turn low cost stump land 
FY into high priced crop land. 








SEND NO MONEY 


8 , handsome ARMY WORK SHOE is 
built so solid full of wear and so chock-full of 
mfort that we are willing to send it to you ON 
APPROVAL all charges prepaid. Just state your 
size—that’s all. You will be delighted with their 
splendid, soft, selected leather uppers. Their double 
soles of Genuine Indestructo Oak Leather often 
Wear one year before tapping. Customers are writing us 
daily: “They are the iest and longest wearing 
shoes I ever had.” Specially tanned to exclude $ 
barnyard acids. Special dirt-proof tongue. Scien- 
tifically treated to exclude snow and water. Send 
for a pair at ourrisk. Try them on in yourown 
home ; note their splendid quality ; enjoy 
their 6-toe blessed comfort. If they are 
not worth $8.00 send them back at our ex« 
pense—you be the judge. Send NO money with 
this coupon—pay only $4.39 on arrival. Why pay 

-00 or $3.00? Save profits—buy DIRECT from Fac- 
tory Headquarters. 




















8 





us your name and size. 


Kind Sirs: The shoes you 
sent me were just fine. 
|| You coujdn’t have 
fied me any better. 















ee Cite Dicisiscesnnee Net $1.50 
Ti eneessdagenttionansbuptakébeminseeians oe ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
BGGFERS 00 ccccremmasseccsscccscccscccccccooes oe 








































Bellaire, 0. Q ' EVERY rural district needs better roads, better 
’ . school becildings and grounds, better farm 
Arrival planning, better public buildings, pore. pl y- 
BOSTON MAIL. ORDER grounds, and the other conveniences and embellish 
Dept. qa0¥ go ments which the cities always have, but which the 
Send my pair ARMY WORK SHOES coun'ry usually lacks. The present book explains 
. postage free and ON APPROVAL. My Clearly just what these requirements are and how 
money back if I want it. I risk nothing. to get the work done, 


@uaran 

P photograph 
Herertes Mfg. Company 
123 G8td St, Centerville, ta. 


All.Steel 
Triple Power 


—— Wheels 
Get Hercules REE 
Big Book F NEL 


Rural Improvement 
By F. A. Waugh 

















only 


illustrated. 6x7 inches. 320 pages. Cloth. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
FIVE CENTS A WORD 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Choico Duroc Jersey spring service 
boars, sired by Taxpayer's Pal 6, and out of dams 
of Taxpayer and Pal’s Col breeding. Big, growthy 
fellows, with heavy bone, good feet and bigh arched 
backs. Priced for quick sale. Write for prices and 
descriptions, GEO T. GILLAM, Canandaigua, N Y. 











and 
at $4 
above lot 
Russell 


medium Yorkshire 
nine weeks old 


PIGS FOR SALE—Fifty 
Chester White cross, seven to 
~ach Crate and ship any part of -the 
'O D on approval JOHN J. SCANNELL, 
Street, Woburn, Mass. Telephone 230 





DUROC PIGS—Topnotcher 

jlood, registered, $15 apiece $25 per pair. 
ered Holstein cattle. WICKWIRE & SON, 
vardsville, Pe: 


Wonder and Taxpayer 
$25 i Regis- 
Hub- 





“regi free, $12 


o1c¢c registered 
BILYEL Powhatan 


sach, L 
Point 


PIGS, eight weeks old 
B Silver strain gE. Y. 
Cherry Chief and Jack's Friend 


Rushford 


DUROC PIGS 
line breeding Write LYMAN WEAVER, 
N ¥. 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS, 6 to 14 months: fall pigs, 
Oa pair. TEETER & LOCKHEART, Bellville, 0. 
BERKSHIRE BOARS, good ones, cheap. Angus 
‘attle, all ag WALTER CLARK, Freeport, 0. 





LARGE TYPE Berkshire boar pigs: ver uw 
A. TALUCOTT R D 2, Shicl 


} 
bing 


REGISTERED P 
EVERETT WOLCOTT 


nd China pigs, 1 ages. 
Oakfield, N Y 

Pics very nice, $8 ea 
West Chester. Pa 





DURM HUGH 


BRINTON 





BERKSHIRE PIGS, 3 months old 


LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 
“AND POLAND 
DeCraff, O 


CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 
TON, Ashville, N ¥ 


WILL BE OFFERED at a 
Guernsey bull 5 years old, King of Carbon 
29591, sire Banner King 19575, dam Dora Vrangue 
of Lewison 31791. B. A. BECK, B 1, Lehighton, Pa 


RED POLLED BULL CALF, two heifer calves 
unrelated. for quick sale $250: also 2 young bull 
calves $50 each, registered JESSE SEARS, R 3 
Ithaca. N Y 


TWO REGISTERED Guernsey bull calves, hand- 
somely marked, buff noses, Governor Chene etrain 
Prices reasonable. H. A. WARREN. Lowman, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Jersey bull 12 months old, with 
vapers: solid color and a dandy: first $100 takes him 
« V. HICKS, Morton , ¥ 

FOR SALE -Registered Cotewold ewes and 
lambs IRVIN W. CONKLIN, Downaville, N 


$10 each. W. 


DURM rics. $30 pair. e 
Wicks 





ALLAN MORB- 





public sale Nov 27 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Single Comb White 
Leghorns and Rumpless; exhibition and utility cocks, 
hens, cockerels. pullets: high quality. low prices 
square deal MRS EMERY J DILLENBACK, 
Fort Plain, N Y¥ 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
and lavers let us know your wante Also 8 C 
Buff Leghorn and Ancona cockerels. Pen of White 
Leghorns OWNLAND FARMS. Earle 8. Wilson 
Hammond, N Y 


FOR SALP 
and $5 Five 
for the bunch 
town a 

FOR SALE — Thoroughbred 
kevs very large handsumely 
QUAIN. R 6, Montrose, Pa 
Lonergan 


R C REDS, cockerels 
nested 229 egg cockerels, $3 to $5 each. 
KING, Summerville Jefferson Co, Pa 

WHITE LEGHORN YEARLINGS, Barron Wyceoff. 
over 200 egg atrain, $2; April B Rock pullets $2 
EL BRITON FARM, Darlington, M@ 


BRONZP TOMS—Limited number of splendid speci 
mens ready for delivery soon Price $12 MRS 
A. R. HARRIS. Glens Falls. NY. 

SINGLE COMB ANCONA cockerels, 6 months 
old, $3 each; from good lavers. Also pens. WALKER 
STEELE, Edenburg. Pa 





(Regal-Dorcas), winners 





Choice Buff Orpington cockerels, 84 
Ringlet Barred Rock cockerels. $18 
SPRINGBROOK FARM, East Free 





Bronze tur 
THOMAS 
James 


Mammoth 
marked 
Successor to 





bred from Vibert trap- 
MRS JOHN 








MISCELLANEOUS 


You CAN SEND A TWENTY-WORD MBSSAGE 
to over a hundred thousand farmers for s dollar 
through this department. If you have any live stock, 
machinery, real estate, poultry or pet stock for sale, 
or if you want to buy some, or if you are looking 
for a position or want help, write to me personally 
md let me draw up a little adv for you. I have 
helped out hundreds of subscribers in this way, and 
shall be glad to help you, too. Write me today 
Manager Farmers’ Exchange, AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


YOUR HOME YOUR SCHOOL-——We offer 
business methods, electroplating, wireless 
Tuition $5 for each complete course. 
WALKER CORRESI’ONDENCE 
Berwyn, Md. 


LEARN THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS—We are 
giving better instruction and more for the money 
than any other school Write for reasons why. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MOTORING, Utica, N Y. 


RED LEAF TOBACCO from 
grower to consumer. Ideal for smoking and chew- 
ing, 55 cents pound postpaid. Reference Bank 
Sharon. C. D. MITCHELL, Sharon, Tenn. 


WANTED—Location for cheese 
6000 Ibs per day in summer and 
in winter, or will sell outfit cheap 
Sheakleyville, Mercer Cx Pa 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SERVOL MOTOR OTLS and lubricants serve well, 
A grade for every requirement of passenger Cars, 
trucks, tractors and farming machinery Ask for 
catalog and our co-operative plan that will save you 
money SERVICE OTL CO, 1974 Broadway, New 
York city. 





MAKE 
courses mm 
and chemistry. 
SHETZEN 
COURSES 








SELECT NATURAL 





factory to receive 
3000 Ibs per day 
Address BOX 23, 





Harvester Co Mogul 
also Oliver 2 bottom 
Address BOX 529. 


FOR 
tractor, 8-16, Al condition, $550: 
plow, $150, and dise harrow, $5 
Albany, N Y 





10 horse power Buffalo Pitts steam 
condition jacketed _ boiler. Price 
& SON, Chaffee, N Y. 


NURSERY STOCK 


LARGD ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick results. 6 
year roots $4 hundred, $23 thousand; 4 year roots 
$2.50 hundred, $12 thousand Also large rhubarb 
and Witloof chicory roots for forcing. HARRY I. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, NY. 


BERRY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES for fall 
planting. Strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, 
gooseberry, currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs. 
wee fre. HARRY L. SQUIBES, Good Gound, 


“FOR SALE 
tractor, perfect 
$500 IL. D. O'DELL 











WANTED—Rasphberry, blackberry plants, large ase- 
paragus and rhubarb roots. HARRY SQUIRES. 
Good Ground, NY. 





POTATOES 
tain, others 


Carman, Cobbler, Longfellow, Moun- 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
FREB SAMPLES printed envelopes, letterheads, 
etc, any business, postpaid, You need them. 
PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt 


PRINTED ENVELOPES 
250 elther, $1 HONESTY 
vt 








noteheads, statements, 
FARM PRESS, Putney, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own borse 
and rig to look after the interests of Amorican Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of sour time to the work. When 
writing. give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
| OBANGB JUDD COMPANY, New York 
‘ity, N . 











WANTED—-A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
Ushed weekly farm paper. One owning @ horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references. Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y 





THOUSANDS U 8 GOVERNMENT census and 
railway mail positiong now open. Men, women, 18 
up. $1100-$1700 year. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list positions FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept M 40, Rochester, N Y 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Imperial 
Nd 


TOULOUSE GEESE and ganders: Pekin 
ducks and drakes, $5 ur A. MORITZ. Rahway 


, WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, Bronze turkeys, 
Pearl guineas. LAURA DECKER, Stanfordyille, N Y. 
TURKEYS-——-6 breeds, $6 to $10 each before De 
cember Write WALTER CLARK, Freeport 0 
MONMOUTH TURKEYS heary bone Ibs 
JOHN WILLIAMSON, Hammond, N Y¥ 











SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Red cockerels. MRS 
Y. 


WILLIAM LE FAVOR, Clyde 
PRIZE WINNING African and Toulouse geese 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer. Va 


HIDES AND FURS 


MR FARMER BOY--We used to run a trap line 
once, and know you want to get all your furs are 
worth. We try to please our shippers. Ship or write 
for tags and prices $500 lots and up wanted. 
WILBUR & AVERY, Venice Center, NY. 











WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con 
signments of beef. horse hides and kindred lines, also 
furs Prompt and fair returns Write for tags 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 


Scranton. Pa 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB. Box A, Forestville, Ct 


NEW ZELAND REDS, Black Siberians;: reasonable. 
GRANDVIEW RARRITRY. Swansea. Mass 











DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALES, Collies, old English shepherd dogs, 
trained male dogs. brood matrons. puppies all ages 
Flemish Glant, New Zealand. Rufus Red Belgian 
rabbita Bend 6c for instructive ist for what you 
want. W. BR. WATSON. Box 1903. Oakland. fa. 


AIREDALE PUP?TIES—From very Intelligent, pure 
bred stock; beauties: males $10. females $8 Also 
pure bred female Collie pup 87; shipped on ap- 
proval. Order now. WM W. KETCH. Cohocton, N Y. 


RUFUS RED Relgian hares, 8 months old, does $5 
bucks $3, youngsters 2-8 months, $3 pair or $5 trio. 
STANLFY STEINER, Akron, N ¥ 


~ FOR SALE—Saveral pedigreed Flemish Giant 
bucks. F. W. WARREN, Box 37, Popacton, N Y. 


REGISTERED WHITP COLLIE PUPS $25. Grown 
mal El. KRITON FARM, Darlington, Md. 














FLORIDA SOIL is productive only after thorough 
preparation for planting Start right. Our 
saves expensive and discouraging pioneering 
on one of our forty-acre manufactured farms. ye 
stump, clear, plow, fence, sink artesian well, build 
house and barn to suit purchaser. Farm ready to 
work when you locate Potatoes, corn, cane, hay, 
yield abundantly. Nine month growing season. Three 
crops from same land every year. Live stock and 
poultry profitably raised. Farmg adjoin the famous 
Hastings potato section and are classed among the 
best in Florida Investigate now, for we are at- 
tracting Many wise-beaded farmers. Prices and terms 
will not remain so favorable. Write for folder ex- 
plaining plan, and arrange visit property this 
winter. SOUTHBRN FARMS CO, Oak Street, 
Shell Bluff, Flagler County, Fla. 


“IDAHO”—The new free illustrated book “‘Tdaho,” 
just issued by United States railroad administration, 
gives facts about the good opportunities offered there 
for more farmers, and should be read by every 
farmer considering a new location. Fertile soil and 
many irrigation districts give wide choice of lands. 
idaho averages 26 bushels of wheat and 31 bushels 
f corn to the acre. Idaho apples and potatoes are 
famous, and with general farming and live stock rais- 
ing make money for Idaho farmers. Ask for 
“Idaho” book, and address J. L. EDWARDS. Mer 
Agl Sec, Room 623 United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, Washington, Cc. 


246 ACRES $4000, with pair good horses and 
heifers, pigs, poultry, full line tools, wagons, nar- 
ness, gasoline engine, hay, grain. feed, ete. conven- 
ient R RB town 100 acres loam tillage, 75-cow pas- 
ture. estimated 1500 cords wood, timber. fruit. Big 
basement barn, 2 silos, horse stable, granary, corn 
houses. Retiring owner for quick sale sacrifices: 
£4000, part cash, gets all. See details and picture 
maple-shaded 12-room residence page 29 Strout’s Fall 
Catalog. 100 pages Farm Rargains. 2% States: copy 
sree Mata FARM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St 
New ork, 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS. Write for complete 
list of farms for sale. We have a size. location and 
price + o> Bost and tools included on 
many of them. MANDEVILLB REAL ESTA 
AGENCY, Inc, Olean, N Y. “a 


250 ACRE DAIRY FARM for sale. main traveled 
road, near church and school, $35 acre Write 
for particulars. T. E. DYE & SON, Cortland, WY. 

FOR SALE—Good dairy farm, good buildings. 
water and fences, or rent or work on shares with 20 
cows or without. WELBY UPDIKE, Millerton, Pa, 


GOOD FARMS, Oswego county, N Y. for sale 
desertption, photo. 




















cheap on easy terms. Write 
BP. B& HOTCHKISS, Mexico, N 
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The Latest Markets 
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GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Caah or -—Wheat—, ——Corn—, ——Oate—, 
Spot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 10918 
Chicago ..... 2.26 226 156 130 .72 .73 
New York .. 2.50% 2.3942 1.73% 1.44 .83 80% 
Boston sess 2.3942 2.394 171 150 84 82% 


United States food administration ‘fair prices”’ 
control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat 
is 3c lower; No 3, 7o under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 





For some days the corn market 
proved an unsettled affair and opera- 
tors were unwilling to offer very much 
support, basing some of their argu- 
ments on the excellent manner in 
which the crop is curing. The situa- 
tion was without particular develop- 
ment, No 3 yellow $1.7le1.72 p bbl, 
No 2 yellow a slight premium. At 
Chicago, there was trading in new 
crop corn, Dec above and below 1.30. 
The market was relatively 
steadier due partly to more or less 
business on export account, No 3 
white Sle, rye nominal around 1.48 
@ 1.50, feeding barley 1.42 @1.45, 
sound milling buckwheat 3 p 100 lbs, 

Mill feeds were without important 
change, buying not very urgent, west- 
ern spring bran $44@44.50 p ton in 
curlots on track, middlings 50, flour 
middlings 59, rye middlings 52, lin- 
seed meal 80, granulated corn meal 
3.75@3.80. At Memphis cottonseed 
meal was 71; add to this freight rate 
to the north. 

United States grain corporation is 
working out a plan to resell from its 
stocks of wheat if needed for milling, 
so there may be no anxiety about 
milling supplies in the U S. Stocks 
of wheat are larger now than at any 
time last year, mill production is very 
large and the corporation is glad to 
help to continue it so until flour de- 
mand is thoroughy satisfied. 

“European consumers are turning 
hopeful eyes toward South America,” 
says the market letter of C. A. King 
& Co of Toledo; this intimating a gen- 
erous surplus of Argentine wheat in 
the months to come for shipment to 
western Europe and presumably at 
cheaper prices. 


oats 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store. warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a 

emall way to retailers an advance is usually 
Retail prices to actual consumers across 
the counter may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Beans 

Shipments of field beans from all 
primary points week ended Nov 6 
were 260 cars, a gain of 18 cars over 
the preceding week, Cal and Col at 
present shipping much less than last 
vear. In Mich white beans command 
$6@6.25 p 100 Ibs in producing sec- 
tions, and in N Y price named was 
5.50 in bulk, 

At New York, about a former price 
range, market quiet, pea and medium 
beans $7.25@8 p 100 lbs, marrow 
10.50@11.50, red kidney 11.50@13, 
Cal pink 6.75@7, cheap grades of 
Cal and Japanese beans as low as 
5.60 @6. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, warm and wet 
weather against market which wants 
snappy, lower temperatures, these ap- 
pearing eventually. Good to choice 
dressed veal 24@28e p Ib, common to 
or heavy 16@22c, small pigs 22@205c, 
heavier weights 19@20c, fey roasting 
pigs 30@33c. 

Eggs 

At New York, dollar eggs in a job- 
bing way were realized, this apply- 
ing to state and nearby fcy hennery 
guaranteed fresh stock white eggs, 
with brown 75@80c. Best grades of 
Pacific coast white eggs were also 
quoted at $1. Fresh gathered extras 
sold at 72@73c, firsts 65@70c, re- 
frigerator stock 52 @55c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, seasonable varieties 
in about the recent demand, choice 
pears $10@18 p bbl, Early Black 
cranberries 5.50@8.50, late varieties 
9@11, Concord grapes 1.50@1.75 p 
20-lb bskt. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, fair inquiry for fu- 
ture deliveries, but market quiet, N Y 
evap apples 19% @20% p Ib, fey Cal 
24c. 


Nuts 


At New York, interest is turning 
to hard shelled nuts which are in 
apparently ample supply, the market 
always proving a narrow one. Strictly 
sound to fey chestnuts would sell in 
a limited way as high as $12@15 p 
bu, but sharp discounts demanded 
for defective lots; hickory nuts 4.50 


@6.50 p bu, black walnuts 
offered. — 


Hay 
At New York, offerings are ample 
for all present requirements and 
market only steady, No 1 timothy 
$34@35 p ton in carlots on track 
No 2 do 31@34, fcy light Clover 
mixed 32@34, No 1 clover mixeg 94 
@32, straw 13@15. . 

Hops 


At New York, buyers are ready ty 
absorb fair quantities, but offerip 
. 83 
rather restricted on the high level} of 
prices maintained. These are on the 
basis of 80@85c p Ib for goog to 
choice N Y hops, fey lots possibly a 
premium and 88@92e for Pacifics, 
Sugar 
The nominal price of Standard 
granulated sugar at the refineries in 
carlots is $9.05 p 100 Ibs. Feder 
officials will permit imports of for. 
eign sugars, but insist that only a 
fair margin of profit be realized 
Scarcity still continues — general 
Louisiana planters may ask a mayi. 
mum price of 18c for clear grany. 
lated cane sugar. 
Onions 
At New York, only fair interes 
shown and some weakness in com. 
mon lots, Orange Co red and yellow 
$3@4 p 100 Ibs, Ct valley 3@4.59, 
choice to fcy state and western 3:59 
@5. 
Poultry 
At New York, the trade continued 
to favor heavy, rather than light 
weight fowls while spring chickens 
were in ample supply. Heavy fowls 
27@32c p lb 1 w, springs 26 @2%.¢, 
roosters 20@22c, L I spring ducks 
40@42c. Fresh killed western tur. 
keys were in good demand at 44 @4f¢ 
p lb dad w, medium grades 38@42¢, 
fresh killed dry-picked western 
chickens 33@40c for heavy and 42@ 
45c for selected light, fresh killed 
iced Phila chickens 40@45c, state 
and Pa 35@4ic, western fowls 30@ 
36c, spring ducks 40@42c. 
Vegetables 
At New York, fresh vegetables of 
quality showed a hardening tend- 
ency, common lots plentiful and un- 
der some neglect. Green and wax 
beans $3.50@5 p bskt, lima _ beans 
3.50@6, beets 75c@$1.25, carrots Tie 
@$1, Fla cucumbers $3@4, rough 
celery $2@3.50 p cra, cabbage $1.25 
@1.75, and p bbl $1.50@2.25, LI 
cauliflower $3@5 p cra, egg plant $3 
@5.50 p bbl, lettuce $1@2.25, pump- 
kins $1@2, parsnips $2@3, radishes 
$1@2 p 100 bchs, spinach 75c @$1.50 
p bskt, white turnips 50c@$1. 
Wool 
Interest centers in the auction sales 
at Boston, these largely attended, and 
desirable grades commanding top 
prices. These are govt held woolis, 
which it will be recalled were with- 
drawn from the market July to Oct 
inclusive, and now being disposed of. 
These wools are quite apart from the 
shipments of colonials being made by 
the English government to which at- 
tention was recently called by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Initial sales of 
govt wools at Boston auctions showed 
some excellent prices. For example, 
fine O clothing sold as high as $1! 
Pp lb scoured, and O % bloods quoted 
around Ste in the grease and 4% 
bloods 69c. Foreign markets show fur- 
ther advances. The hesitant note i 
the domestic markets just now is the 
threatened flood of vast quantities ol 
Australian wools which British inter- 
ests would like to sell in this country 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
, New York Chicago Boston 
ts) ee G54 USI 
1918.... GO% o 
|. 44% Ht 
1916.... 40 1: 


1915.... 3 x 
Milk Men Not Guilty 


All dairymen are pleased with the 
verdict handed down by the crimuinai 
court in Chicago a few days ago. The 
eight officials of the milk producers 
association in Chicago accused of con: 
spiracy to illegally fix the price of 
milk were acquitted. The trial lasted 
nearly seven weeks, a large part of 
the time being consumed in securing 
a jury. This verdict of not guilty # 
the logical decision and the only one 
possible if the spirit of fair play and 
justice is to rule. 

Butter 

At New York, moderate support 
was offered the market, particularly 
the best grades of fresh cmy and 4 
fair business all along the line. Moré 
or less butter is being loaded on the 
ocean going steamers for export l 
Europe. Creamery scoring hight 
than extra 70% @71%c p Ib, firsts 6 
@69c, held extras 66@68c, stale 
dairy 67@70c, packing stock 454 50Cs 

Cheese 

At New York, a fair business a 
full prices with current makes 
white and colored quotable at 314@ 
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33% P lb, hel& specials 33 @ 34c, Wis 

gaisies 32@33ce, Y A 33@34c, flats 
The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts rather heavy, 

; the up-state cheese factories 

closed down for the season. 

ects supply here and with poor 





some of 
paving 


pis aff : 

eand, market is very flush, al- 
though nobody manufacturing. The 
ov rate for 3% milk in 200-210-mile 


ne is $3.33 p 100 Ibs, 3.06% milk is 
857, and 4% 18 3.40. 

A plan has been announced, sensa- 
tional were it ever to become a fact, 
to organize a 10-million dollar com- 
pany to handle the sale of milk in 
greater New York, the purpose being 
9 reduce the price to consumers fully 
Ze p at be low present prices, Health 
Commissioner Copeland said he had 
been approached by persons of great 
wealth, names not yet disclosed, witl- 
ing to undertake such proposition. 
According to the idea in the rough, 
the company proposed,would not de- 
jver direct to consumers, but wouid 
ondertuke to distribute theemilk to re- 
tai] stores, the latter to carry on the 
work of actual delivery. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
1 COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Per 100 lbs -——Cattle—, -—Hogs—, -—Sheep—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Chicago «..--- $20.00 $19.50 $14.50 $1800 $9.00 $9.50 

New York ... 17.50 17.25°15.00 18.25 9.00 10.00 
sffalo 15.25 9.25 
vittsburgh =... 15! 15.5 10.25 
mee’ * 39.50 14.35 8.50 





Kansas City 
—_— 


At New York, steers opened higher, 
good to choice fat.cows advanced 25c, 
later continued active and a strong 
“ec higher on everything except come- 
mon bologna cows which were un- 
changed. At the close steers slow to 
lic lower. Common to prime steers 
gold at S9@17.50 p 100 Ibs, oxen and 
stags 7.900@14, bulls 6.50@10, heifers 


70a@12, buteher cows 3.50 @ 10. 
Calves opened steady, declined later, 


market closed firm. Common to prime 
veals 15@ 21 p 100 lbs, culls 13@ 14.50, 
fed calves 11@13, grassers 7@10, 
yearlings 5@7. 

Sheep were steady at the opening, 
later market quiet, atethe close lambs 
jigher, sheep unchanged. Common to 
prime sheep (ewes) sold at $5 @S8.50 
pl”) Ibs, culls 8@4, common to prime 
lambs 12@ 14.75, culls 10@1, yearlings 
W@ 10, top for N Y and Pa lambs 14.50, 


Hogs opened steady and ruled firm 
later, closed unchanged, light to me- 
dium weight N Y and Pa $15 p 100 
bs, heavy do 14.50, pigs 14, roughs 12. 

The Horse Market 
Buyers were numerous at the auc- 
es, market active and prices 
Fair to choice heavy drafters 
14) p head, poor to good sec- 





nd horses of delivery type 50@ 
unks (both s¢ and fresh 
the west) 2O00@ 275. 


asoned 


Wwe 
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THE POTATO SITUATION 


Nov report of bureau of 
mutestplaces potatoes for the 
1 -, 


tne 


US Sv.) bus p acre against a ear 
of {6.8 bus; preliminary esti- 
of the ‘19 crop 3852 millions 
iM) millions in. *1S, and a five- 


of 366 millions. 





rage 
\ teresting phase of the potato 
situ n is some inquiry among New 
York holesalers on the part of Rot- 
rdam looking toward possible ex- 
ports from Holland to U S. Germany 
s reported to have raised its own 


rop the past season, and not so much 
terested in Dutch potatoes, It is al- 
together too soon to note any definite 
n ent of potatoes from Holland 
toward this company. New York city 
issnow getting its potatoes largely 
from Me, also some from N B and in- 


reasing quantities from up-state. 
erable evidence of rot is dis- 
cernible in current receipts of pota- 
toes from many eastern sections and 
ealers naturally push these out, mak- 
} best bargains possible, this 
sensitive market. 

At New York, a healthy movement 
all along the line at prices fully as 
good as anything recently realized, 
Me $2.50@3 p 100 Ibs, state 2.50@3, 
L15@5.50 p 165 Ibs. Jersey do 3.25 
@4.25, No 1 sweet potatoes 1.25@2 
Pp bskt 


Consi 


‘ 
ine ‘ 
ig ‘ 
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THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Most of the crop has gone to can- 
hers and evaporators on account of 
Poor «nality, wrties B. J. Case of So- 
gus, N Y, to American Agriculturist. 
le adds that prices have been very 
high, canning apples S2@3 p 100 Ibs, 
eve P stock 1.50@2, cider apples 1@ 
1) some A grade 21'4-inch bbl ap- 
les s ld at 5.50@T7 p bbl. 

Good ercp of apples on well-sprayed 


rds. but much scab elsewhere. 
in $5.50@6.50 p bbl f o b ship- 
ation, Greening 6.50@7, MeIn- 
; i0@9, Ben Davis 5.50@6, Jona- 
than 6@S8. Many sales at these prices, 
nuch fruit left in growers’ hands. 

H., Ulster Park. N Y. 

At New York, market without im- 
Dortant new feature, weather not the 
most favorable throughout the first 
half of the month owing to so much 
rain and -high temperature, this 











American Agriculturist, November 22, 1930 


“working against best class of business 


in cold storage fruit. Current re- 
ceipts continue to show liberal quan- 
tities of windfalls and other low 
grade apples, these selling all the 
way down to $1.50@2.50 p bbl, good 
to choice standard winter varieties 
were firmly held, Baldwin 6@8 p 
bbl, Spy 6.50@9.50, Greening 7@9.5 
with ungraded all the way down to 
4@5, Ben Davis 4.50@6, York Im- 
perial 6@8, fall Pippin 5.50@7. 


Tobacco Notes 


The crop and market situation is 
generally tavorable in such south- 
eastern Pa counties as Lancaster and 
York, and many sales have been made 
at reasonably good figures. At the 
same time tobacco growers are confi- 
dent over the future, and -in many in- 
stances inclined to insist on even bet- 
ter prices than now bid, meanwhile 
perfectly willing to hold for a time. 

Writing from the territory around 
Ephrata, W, L. Frantz tells American 
Agriculturst he believes two-thirds of 
the crop sold; wrapper seed leaf at 11 
@22c, and fillers (@Sc, adding that 
some good lots of tobacco are being 
held for higher prices, furthermore 
some growers will not sell at all until 
they have finished stripping. 

A good demand prevails in al city 
and manufacturing markets for cigar 
leaf tobacco. Stocks held by packers 
are reported anything but burdensome, 
and there is a healthy undertone in 
tobacco territory, buying conditions 
uneven in producing circles; more ac- 
tive west thun east. Actual transac- 
tions in Ct valley leaf are still restrict- 
ed, but buyers are interested and spar- 
ing for position. Some broadleaf has 
been sold at 50@ 5S5c, and Havana seed 
tobacco at 40c and better. 


Filler tobacco is bringing 20@25e, 
and most growers who are not in the 
assn are selling.—[J. D. W., Mem- 


phis, N Y. 

H. E. Smyth, a York Co, Pa, grow- 
er writes us that over 900 acres of to- 
bacco have been sold in the county. 





At Philad-iphia, live fowls 25@34ec 
p lb, spring chickens 23@2sSe, fresh 
eggs scarce and higher at (5 @Uiec p 
doz, fair to good 63 @tine, butter, solid 
packed extra cmy 70c p Ib, higher 
scoring 71 @73ec, flat cheese 31% @35c, 
onions $4.75 @6 p 100 Ibs, potatoes 90c 
@1.10 for No 1, and 2.60@8 p 150-Ib 
sack, sweet potatoes 1.10@1.50 p bskt, 
beets 2@53c p bch, apples 1@2.25 yp 
bu, and 4@8.50 p bbl, cranberries dull 
at 1.50@3 p era. L 16,50 
p 100 lbs, hogs @1, country 
dressed veal 20@Z4e p Ib, winter bran 
H.50@46.50 p tora, spring bran 44.50 
@45.50, shorts 48.50 @49.50, corn 1.68 
@1.60 p bu, oats No 1 S2@S2%c, No 
2 SI@S1 %e. 





At Laneaster, Pa, local market on 
butcher cattle, and hogs steady, the 
former selling at $4@10 p 100 Ibs for 


common grades, and 16.25 for prime, 
7 


Hogs brought 15, lambs 2) dressex 
veal 22@24, wheat firm at 1.65@2.20 
Pp bu, corn firm at 150 @1.55, oats TO 





@ THe, butter TO0@ THe p lb, eggs DF@ 
SOc p doz, potatoes, white 1.75@2 p 
bu, sweet 2@2.25, apples 30@0e p 
pk, pears O@b0ec, dre chickens 
24e p Ib. 
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Grange Rejects Labor Party Idea— 


The national grange last week in ses- 
sion at Cirand Rapids refused to af- 
fillate with the idea of the national 


labor ticket. It went further and an- 
nounced that the national grange will 
not participate in the Chicago con- 
vention; holding in fact such idea is 
impossible. For no matter what the 
views of members might be, the fun- 


damental laws of the national grange 
provide rigidly against taking any 


part in purely political 


been 


movements. 





Plans have under way as al- 


ready announced whereby Germany 
was to exchange large quantities of 
potash for American goods needed. 


Last week's cables, however, reported 
that available potash is far below the 
volume required to complete the tran- 
siction and negotiations for the time 
being all off. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting wil! be 
priuted under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest, Send in your notice as much in advance 
as possible. 


Coliseum poultry show, Chicago, Ill, Nov 26-Dec 1. 





_Amer Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, IG, 
Nov 20-Deo 6. 

13th annual corn show, Dover, Del, Dec 16-18. 
N Y state hort soc, Rochester. N Y, Jan 13-15 
Agricultural week, Trenton, N J, Jan 12-17 
N J hort soc, Atlantic City, Dee 1-3. 

Ohio state grange, Columbus. Dec 9-11. 

Pa state grange, Pittsburgh, Dec 9-11. 

N Y¥ hort soc, Rochester, Jan 13-15, 1920. 

N Y agri soc. Albany, Jan 21-22. 1920. 

Mo state poultry show, Marshall. Mo, Dec 2-6 


Farm Products Show, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 20-23. 
Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown. Md. Jan 6-8, 
Interstate milk producers’ assn, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dee 1-2 
Tri-state farm products show, Cincinnati, O. 
Nov 29-Dee 6 
Ohio state grange, Columbus, 0. Dec 9-12 
N Y state dairymen’s assn, Geneva, N Y. Nov 18-20. 
Grange meetings, Columbus, O, Dec 9-12; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, Dec 9-12; Rochester, N Y, Feb 9-12. 
Ohio winter courses, Columbus, O, Jan 5-Feb 27. 
Va hort soc, Dee 2-4. 
. Poultry short course, New Brunswick, N J, Nov 17- 
eb 3 


National motor car show, New York city, MW Y, 
Jan 3-10. 
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labor. 
wasted, Warm house, cool cellar. 
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The RICHARDSON 


| ONE-PIPE HEATER 


Solves Many Problems 


With but a single pipe—one register only—this entirely modern, scientifi- 
cally designed furnace (made and guaranteed by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of heating apparatus in the United States) furnishes a con- 
stant circulation of fresh, warm air throughout every room in the house— 
abundant heat at all times, evenly distributed. 


Just think of what this means in economy !—Installation costs cut to a 
minimum. No lengthy pipes to buy or run to various positions. No cooling 
of the heat before it can reach your rooms. 
Direct heat rises and spreads instantly to the upper floors. 
And you can burn any kind of fuel— 
LESS OF IT than is demanded by other types 


of heaters. 


The Richardson One-Pipe Heater is suit- 
able for city or country homes, schools, 
churches, stores, etc.— old or new buildings. 
NOW is the economical time to install. | 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


31 West 31st St.. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
New York 
Rochester 


“Perfect heat for everytype of building” 


Richardson Heating Apparatus 
Garage Heaters 


Such a fine, 


warm house 
at such small 


expense! 











Less dust—less dirt—less 
None is 


Established 1837 


Boston Philadelphia Chicage 


Newark 





Providence 
P| 








CHECK IN SQUARE. (Address nearest office. 


I am interested in 


0 Range 8 
Laundry Tank Heaters 































and at our risk. 






' 

| 

Sizes § to 12 1 

lack or Brown 1 

Grade A Sewed_ - - $6.50. 
Grade B Standard Screwed $5.00 5 Name --- 

Grade C Standard Screwed $3.50 8 

| 





Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tanr.age wil! best resist action of the manure. 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm Shoe on the market. 
Send no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 
on arrival of your shoes. 
aie not as we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. 
Your money back without any delay 


“=== HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. A. ="="" 


Address...- -.--. 


We 


spare no 


We send them to you on approval, at our expense 
They cost you absolutely nothing; if they 


Ask for catalog. 





Grade — 


Send one pair, 


Im buying them on approval—my money back if I want it 









American Fence 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


FREE Senume EASTMAN 
Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 20 large 
colored pictures or 20 pkgs. post cards at ] 

each. Order choice today. Sent prepaid. 
GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 261 CHICAGO 


PATENT 




























Booklet free Highest 
references Best results: 


Promptness ass ured- 
WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, 6244. St- 
WASHINGTON, D.C. agg 





Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The suc.:essful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 


Catalog Free on seaeett Send for our illustrated 
( 


ges, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of over the most modern and 
practicat books treaiiag on every phase of rural life. The 
vogressive farmer who desires to keep upon the 
latest investigatiors of his busi will find that these books 


meet every requirement. 


QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, H. ¥ 
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AUDI 


A Voice In The Wilderness 





The Story of What Happened 
to a “Tenderfoot” in the West 





By*+ GRACE 


' 
Ha 


No Church—VII. 


Ub threw open the shutter 
B ting the view of | it ‘ 
the sunshine into t big, dusty 

and showed her the new bla 
with great pride 
whole box o’ 
too; ‘ain't never 
Dad said that was 
Want I should open it? 
yes, you might, and then 
we'll try the blackboard, won't a 

Bud went to work iing 
the chalk-box as small 
treasure-chest, and finally produced 
long, smooth stick of hall 
handed it to her with shining « 

“You try “it first sud 
teacher, seeing his eager 
boy vent forward 
it were l precinct 
worthy to intrude 

Shyly, awkwardly, 
painstaking, he wrote 
hand, “William Budlor 
then, growing bo 


room 
board 
“There's a 
on the desk, 
opened yet. 
property. 
“Why, 


chalk up 
been 


your 


grave ly one 


if it were a 


omely, 


and 


awe 


Lcred 


some 
b Kk nd re 
with pride 
the chalk n 
“Yes, I do 
Oo mooth 
You'll 


bra on it, 


nd 


enjiov do 


“Good nig 
chance. 
arithmetic 
he'd 


now 


come b 

he'd till 

pound interest 
“Well, we'll prove 

he wasn’t much of 

said Margaret, with 

and a glint of he ich etth 

showing in her eyes . yu're not 
tlgebra before two ire over 

Cll mi 

ri 


chin 


, 


my We ret at it 
rht aways ind how |! 
Bud w het ri 
was beginning to 
anything she tried 
“Now, Bud, suppose 
like to get acquaintes 
little before Monda 
hool open I 
me 


eue 


ha lle 


Limost 


atched 
believe 
would 
we gz 
I'd 
class a 
Monday 
Well, 


of the 


you ¢ c 
ind [ll write 
down, and that will help 1 
member them. Wher “ 
gin? Here, suppose you 
the front seat and tell me 
t) ind a little 
lil write the name 
vou move to the next ‘ 
me ibout the next 
Will you?” 
“Sure!” said Bud, 
“But 


Susic 


uppose 
scholars 


bit abo 
down 


one, 


entering 
int i 
Johnson 
smallest girl She 
‘cause she gigel o much. 
yellow curls and she ducks 
head down and snickers right out 
way when anything funny hap- 
school.” And Bud proceeded 
to duck and wriggle in perfect imita 
tion of the small 

Margaret saw 
imitation was 
laughed heartily at hi 
Then turned and wrote 
Johnson” on the board in beaut 
script 

Bud watched 
in softly under 
that’s great, that 
it 


new ime. 
there. It’s 
Johnson's 
sit front 

Ss! has 

her 
this 


pens in 


She’ 


has 


Susie 
the power of 
remarkable, ind 


burlesque 


boy's 


she “Susie 
ful 


with admiration, say- 
his breath; “Gee! 
biackboard, ain't 
came next She 
with the butt 


Schwartz 
wus long and lank, 
off the back of her dress, and hands 
and feet too large for her garments 
Margaret could not help but se her 
in the clever pantomime the boy car- 
ried on. Next was Liosa Rogers, 
daughter of a wealthy cattleman, the 
pink-cheeked, blue-eyed beauty of the 
s with all the boys at her feet 
a perfect knowledge of her power 
them Bud didn't, of course, 
it that way, but Margaret 
as much from his simpering 
and the coy way he looked out 
corner of his eves he de- 


Amelia 


ons 


hool, 
and 
over 
state 
ered 
simile 


gath- 


of the 
scribed her. 

Down th« 
went, row after 


list of scholars he 
row, and when he 
came*to seats where sat 
his tone changed She could tell by 
the shading of his voice which boys 
were the ones to look out 
Jed Brower, it apps 
name to conjure with 
any horse that ever st 
legs, he could outshoot most of the 
boys in the neighborhood, and he 
never allowed any teacher to tell him 
what to do. He was Texas Brower’s 


] y 
iong 


the DOVS 


for. 

ired, was a 
He could ride 
0d on four 


LIVINGSTON LUT 


Z 


PWMEMtH 

r & Brothers, N. \¥ 
had his own 
iy His father was on the school 
ard Jed Brower was held in awe, 
en while his methods were despised, 
He was 
dared 


and always 


boy 


some of the younger boys 
powerful, and nobody 


and 
l him 


fool with 

Bud did 
that she must 
of Jed Brower, but he 
impression without words. 
inderstood. She knew also 
Brooks, Larry Parker, Jim 
Dake Foster merely henchmen 
of the worthy and not neglible 
quantities when taken by themselves. 
But over the name of Timothy 
rorbes—“Delicate Forbes,” Bud ex- 
was his nickname—the boy 
with that loving inflection of 

that a younger boy will 
have for a husky, courage- 
lad. The second time Bud 
ce of him he called him “Forbes- 

ind Margaret perceived that here 
Bud's manhood Deli- 

Forbes and out- 
even Jed he chose, 
his cour ith cattle was that 

man. Moreover, he was good to 
vounger boy wasn't above 
hing baseball with them when he 

1 nothil better afoot. 

It became evident from the gen 
description that Delicate Forbes was 

called so from any lack of inches 

lis stature He had a record of 

x licked every man teacher in 

chool, and beaten by guile every 

ian teacher they had had in six 

Bud was loyal to his admira 

. yet it conld be plainly seen that 

felt Margaret’s greatest hindrance 

in the would be Delicate 
borbes. 

Margaret mentally 
names in her memory 
to the back seats in the 
ond rows of desks, and 
praying that might have wisdom 

nd patience to deal with Jed Brower 
ind Timothy and through 
hem to manage rest of her 


chool. 


warn Margaret 
the right side 
conveyed that 
Margaret 
that Tad 
Long, and 


exactly 
keep on 


not 


were 


Jed, 


plained 
nee d 
idmiration 
metimes 


older 


model of 
®-ould outshoot 
Brower when 


gee vi 


eral 


school 


underlined the 
that belonged 
first and 
went home 


SeC- 
she 


Forbes, 


the 


surprised Bud at the dinner- 
handing him a neat diagram 
chool-room desks with the cor- 
s of all but three or four of 
cholars written on them. Such 
it of memory raised her several 

*~hes in his estimation. 
that’s going some! Guess 
1 won't forget nothing, no matter 
how much they try to make you.” 
te *. 


oie 
le by 
the 


t nam 


“Say. 


vo 


* * + 


The minister did not appear until 
late in the evening, after Margaret 
had gone to her room, for which she 
was sincerely thankful. She could 
hear his voice, fretful and complain- 
ing, as he called loudly for Bud to 
take the horse It appeared he had 
lost his way and wandered many miles 
out of the trail He blamed the 

yuntry for having no better trails, 
and the horse for not being able to 
find his way better. Mr Tanner had 
gone to bed, but Mrs Tanner bustled 
ibout and tried to comfort him. 

“Now that’s too bad! Dearie me! 
tud oughta hev gone with you, so he 
ought Bua! Oh, Bud, you ‘ain't 
gonta sleep yet, hev you? Wake up 
und come down and take this horse to 
the barn.” 

But Bud declined to descend. He 
shouted some sleepy directions from 
loft where he slept, and said the 
minister could look after his own 
horse, he “wasn'ta gonta!” There 
was “plentya corn in the bin.” 

The .minister grumbled his way to 
the barn, highly incensed at Bud, and 
disturbed the calm of the evening 
View of Margaret's mountain by his 
complaints when he returned. He 
wasn't accustomed to handling horses, 
and he thought Bud might have 
stayed up and attended to it himself. 
Bud chuckled in his loft and stole 
down the back kitchen roof while the 
minister ate his late supper. Bud 
would never leave the old horse to 
that amateur’s tender mercies, but he 
didn’t intend to make it easy for the 
amateur. Margaret, from her window- 
watching thH® night in the dark- 
ness, saw Bud slip off the kitchen 
roof and run to the barn, and she 
smiled to herself. She liked that boy 
He was going to be a good comrade. 

The Sabbath morning dawned bril- 
liantly, and to the homesick girl there 
suddenly came a sense of desolation 
on waking. A strange land was this, 
without church-bells or sense of Sab- 
bath fitness. The mountain, it is true, 
greeted her with a holy light of glad- 
ness, but mountains are not depend- 
ent upon humankind for being in the 


his 


seat 
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spirit on the Lord’s day. They are 
“continually praising Him.” 

Margaret wondered how she was to 
fet through this day, this dreary first 
Sabbath away from her home and her 
Sabbath-school class, and her dear old 
church with father preaching. She had 
been away, of course, a great many 
times before, but never to a church- 
less community. It was beginning to 
dawn upon her that that was what 
Ashland was, a churchless community. 
As she recalled the walk to the schcol 
and the ride through the village 
had nothing that looked like a 
church, and all the talk had been of 
the missionary, They must have serv- 
ices of some sort, of course, and prob- 
ably that flabby, fish-eyed man, her 
fellow-boarder, was to preach; but 
her heart turned sick at thought of 
listening to a man who had confessed 
to the unbeliefs that he had. 

She put on a little white dress that 
she wore to church at home and hur- 
ried down to discoyer what the family 
plans were for the day, but found, to 
her dismay, that the atmosphere be- 
low-stairs was just like that of other 
days. Mr Tanner sat tilted back in 
a dining-room chair, reading the 
weekly paper, Mrs Tanner was bust- 
ling in with hot corn-bread, Bud was 
on the front doorsteps teasing the 
dog, and the minister came in with an 
air of weariness upon him, as if he 
quite intended taking it out on his 
companions that he had experienced 
a trying time on Saturday. He did 
not look in the least like a man who 
expected to preach in a few minutes. 
He declined to eat his egg because it 


she 


seen 


MMMM 


Thanksgiving All the Year 


BY BELLE BARKER 
WE now give thanks for frosty panes 
And drifts of January ° 

For chilly nights and happy days 

For sparkling snow and glistening ice 
And glowing hearth fires cheery: 
And long, white hills for coasting: 

For valentines and birthdays great 
Of February’s boasting; 

For drizzling rains and cloudy skies 
And March winds wild and wilder; 

For swelling buds on bush and tree, 
With spring days growing milder; 

For April's tears with smiles between 
And early bloom unfolding, 

With rushing brooks and pretty 
A songfest ever holding 

We are thankful for the days of May, 
Her wealth of flowers bringing, 

Her lambs and bees and fluffy chicks, 
The butterflies a-winging, 
And thankful for the sunny 
With fragrant fields and 
With daisies tall and white and gold, 

The daintiest of posies. 
We are thankful for the July scent 
Of fresh-mown swaths of clover, 
And fleecy clouds that sailing go 
The hills and valleys over; 

For August’s hot and dreamy days 
And grain fields’ golden billows, 
The berries black and ripe and sweet 

That grow beside the willows. 
We thankful for September time 
With school bells loudly calling: 
The first white frost that near its 
Will set brown nuts to falling; 
And for October’s clear blue sky 
And colors bright amazing, 
When forest, lane, and roadside trees 
With gorgeous hues are blazing; 
For cool Noventber’s stored bins 
And feast of glad Thanksgiving: 
The streneth to lift our voices now 
In joy and praise of living. 
We are thankful for December snows 
That soon bring Christmas cheer 
There is something to be thankful 
Throughout the livelong year! 
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was cooked too hard, and poor Mrs 
Tanner had to try it twice before she 
succeeded in producing a soft-boiled 
egg to suit him. 

“What time do you have service?” 
Margaret asked, as she rose from the 
table. 

“Service?” It was Mr Tanner 
echoed her question as if he did 
quite know what she meant. 

Mrs Tanner raised her eyes from 
her belated breakfast with a worried 
look. It was the minister who an- 
swered, condescendingly. 

“Um! Ah! There is no church edi- 
fice here, you know, Miss Earle, The 
mission station is located some miles 
distant.” 

“IT know,” said Margaref, “but they 
surely have some religious service?’’ 

“T really don’t know,” said the min- 
ister, loftly, as if it were something 
wholly beneath his notice. 

“Then you are not going to preach 
this morning?” In spite of herself 
there was relief in her tone. 

“Most certainly not,” he replied, 
stifly. “I came out here to rest, and I 
selected this place largely because it 
was so far from a church, I wanted 
to be where I should not be annoyed 
by requests to preach. Of course, 
ministers from the East would be a 
curiosity in these Western towns, and 
I should really get no rest at all if I 
had gone where my services would 
have been in constant demand. When 
I came out here I was in much the 
condition of our friend the minister 
of whom you have doubtless heard. 
He was starting on his vacation, and 
he said to a brother minister, with a 
smile of joy and relief, ‘No preaching, 


who 
not 


no praying, no reading of the Bible 
for six whole weeks!” 

“Indeed!” said Margaret, freezing), 
“No, I am not familiar with Ministers 
of that sort.” She turned with dis. 
missal in her manner and appealed to 
Mrs Tanner. “Then you really have 
no Sabbath service of any sort what. 
ever in town?’’ There was something 
almost tragic in her face. She stoog 
aghast at the prospect before her. 

Mrs Tanner's neck stretched up 
little longer, and her lips droppeg 
apart in her attempt to understang 
the situation. Then up spoke Bug 
“We gotta Sunday-school, Ma!” There 
was pride of possession in Bud’s tone 
and a kind of triumph over the minis. 
ter, albeit Bud had abjured Sunday. 
school since his early infancy. He was 
ready now, however, to be offered on 
the altar of Sunday-school, even, jf 
that would please the new teacher— 
and spite the minister. “I'll take yoy 
ef you wanta go.” He looked defiant. 
lv at the minister as he said it. 

But at last Mrs Tanner seemed to 
grasp what was the matter, “Why! 
why!—-why! You mean preaching 
service!" she clucked out. “Why, yes 
Mr West, wouldn’t that be fine You 
could preach for us. We could have 
it posted up at the saloon, and the 
crossings, and out a ways on both 
trails, and you'd have quite a crowd 
They'd come from over to the camp, 
and up the canon way, and round- 
abouts. They'd do you credi they 
surely would, Mr West. And you could 
the school-house for a meeti; 
house Pa, there, is one of the 
board. There wouldn't 
trouble—” 

“Um! Ah! Mrs Tanner, I sure 
you it’s quite out of the question, | 
told you I was here for absolute rest 
I couldn’t think of preaching. Besides. 
it’s against my principles to preach 
without remuneration. It’y a 1g 
idea. The workman is worthy of his 
hire, you know, Mrs Tanner, the Good 
Book Mr West's tone took on 
a self-righteous inflection. 

“Oh! Ef that’s all, that ’u’d be all 
right!"’ she said, with relief. You 
could take up a collection The boys 
would be real generous, They always 
are when any show comes ong 
They'd appreciate it, you know, 
I'd like fer Misq Earle here to 
you preach. It ‘u’d be a real tri 
her, her being a preacher's daug 
and all.”” She turned to Margaret 
support, but that young woman 
talking to Bud. She had pro: 
closed with his offer to take her to 
Sunday-school, and now she hurried 
away to ready, leaving Mrs Tan- 
ner to make her clerical arrangements 
without aid. 

The minister, meantime, looked 
after her doubtfully. Perhaps, after 
all, it would have been a good move 
to have preached. He might have 
impressed that difficult young woman 
better that way than any other, 
ing she posed as being so interested in 
religious matters... He turned to Mrs 
Tanner and began to ask questions 
ibout the feasibility of a church serv- 
ice. The word “collection” sounded 
good to him. He was not averse to 
replenishing his somewhat depleted 
treasury if it could be done so easily 
as that. 

Meantime -Margaret, up in her 
room, Was wondering again how such 
a man ag Mr West ever got into the 
Christian ministry. 

West was still endeavoring to im- 
press the Tanners with the importancs 
of his late charge in the East as Mar- 
garet came down-stairs. His pompous 
tones, raised to favor the deafness 
that he took for granted in Mr Tan- 
ner, easily reached her ears. 

“T couldn’t, of course, think of do- 
ing it every Sunday, you understand. 
It wouldn’t be fair to myself or my 
work which I have just left; but, of 
course, if there were sufficient induce- 
ment I might consent to preach some 
Sunday before I leave.” 

Mrs Tanner’s little satisfied cluck 
was quite audible as the girl closed 
the front door and went out to the 
waiting Bud. 

The Sunday-school was a desolate 

affair, presided over by an elderly 
and very illiterate man, who nursed 
his elbows and rubbed his chin medi- 
tatively between the slow questions 
which he read out of the lesson-leaf. 
The woman who usually taught the 
children was called away to nurse @ 
sick neighbor, and the chiidren were 
huddled together in a réstless group. 
The singing was poor, and the whole 
of the exercises dreary, including the 
prayer. The few women present sat 
and stared in a kind of awe at the 
visitor, half belligerently, as if she 
were an intruder. Bud lingered out- 
side the door and finally disappeared 
altogether, reappearing when the last 
hymn was sung. Altogether the new 
teacher felt exceedingly homesick as 
she wended her way back to the Tan- 
ne-s’ beside Bud. 
“What do you do with yourself orf 
Sunday afternoons, Bud?” she asked, 
as soon as they were out of hearing of 
the rest of the group. 

The boy turned wondering eyes t0- 
ward her. “Do?” he repeated, puz 
zlied. “Why, we pass the time away, 
like ’most any day. There ain’t much 
difference.” 

{To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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Our Boys and Girls 
Workand Play Bring Useful and Happy Returns 
. a) rime I .cee . She looked s sad that Roger 
Doris’ Cooking Lessons a poe oo yey her up; so he 
BY LENA B. ELLINGWOOD said : 


“Oh, I shan’t mind so much, for 


Lesson IlI—Sponge Cake I 
we have plenty of potatoes. 








“ have another girl today, His mother said: “But, my dear 
Who'll learn to cook with you. little son, we have no potatoes. They 
rn sure you'll ~_ ——— did not grow this year, for we had no 
5 he > Ss ) wo . . 
ae se . rains. 
\untie Gray to Doris, when She looked so sad this time that 
She came for lesson three. Roger thought he would cheer her up 
“er name is Bertha, and perhaps by saying: “Never mind, Mother dear, 
She'll stay and live with me. some of your nice apple pie is a good 
: a enough dinner for anyone. I'll take 
The little girls shook hands and smiled douse of that,” 


In shy but friendly way. 
«] hope you'll stay,” said Doris, “so 
Together we can play.” 


Then the mother looked sadder 
than ever and said: “I could not make 
P apple pies without apples, and the 
wwe'll start right now,” said Auntie Gray, apples did not grow this year.” 


“A lesson on sponge cake, | Again Roger tried to cheer her by 
‘Tis simple, rs ae, cooks saying: “Oh, never mind, I like pump- 
A failure of S mane. kin pie better, anyhow; nearly every- 
“One cup of sugar, three egg yolks, one doe Ss.” ; 
Pinch salt—together stir. But this only made the mother 
One-half cup milk—one teaspoon sadder, for she said: “But the pump- 
Any flavor you prefer, kins did not grow either, and the Te 
“Qne teaspoon cream of tartar take, —— will have to do without pump- Guarantee— We ~y" Hanes Underwear absolutely U pent epg 
Half-(\easpoon soda, too, “a pres this year. ‘ . s “every thread, stitch and button. We guaraniec to return NDERWEAR 
With and one-half cups of flour Then Roger was just bound that his your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks, 
: ell—three times will do. mother would not see how badly he 


felt, so he said: “Well, milk is the 


i 


i 


a? palin aw you aeed So best best food for a boy, anyway.” Hanes gives wear- service that will 

















if as stiff can be. ‘ +1 ; . 

i An » other ars 
Mix « ything together-—-beat } ~ nd - _ “But . aie » } ~ “es = 5 © i] 

I ytles you can see! “9g page —? ge << Tiraggenta: t t 

ive no milk, for the cows are too exc an man S ex ec a 10ns + 

“Grease well your tins, and fill half full thin to give milk; they have not had 

Wit iden sponge-cake dough. enough to eat for months.” Gr the big, extra-long-service features of Hanes winter men's Union Suits and 
Bake in an oven not too hot, Then Roger said: “Oh, mothcr what Shirts and Drawers fixed in your mind! Go over the exi:a-wear-points brought 
Nor yet extremely slow. shall we eat?” outin the diagram circles shown in the Union Suit above— /uaranteed unbreakable 

aie - patente ve seams: éuaranteed tailored collarette that cannot gap; guaranteed elastic knit wrists 

“It should be golden-brown when done, Just then a funny thing happened— and ankles: guaranteed closed crotch; guaranieed pearl buttons sewed on to stay; 

All springy soft and light; something struck Roger on the hand, fuaranteed buttonholes that last as long as the garment! 

Tatal of 7 thile baking. >» ) ( . : i ec 
Watch care an yay Reo and He = oke _ t., nee = piece of If comfort, warmth, wear and economy mean much to you in winter underwear, 
I'm sure ‘twill be all right. apple, and Jake, the hire a man, stood then buy “Hancs"! Every threed, stitch and button is gaaranteed! You should 

Z : , : before him with a basket of apples immediately check up your cealer and get a supply. 

“Your mother’s coming, Doris, dear! in his hand 

We'll have some cake and tea, R Fina eee . Hanes winter weight Union Suits are standard throughout America—standard 
And show her what a famous cook i to sprang mo and looked oo because they exceed in real worth any underwear you ever bought at the price! 

"- teachi 7 be!” 1m. nere was the golden corn, wit ‘. 

I'm teaching you to be ? Your confidence in Hanes Underwear should be based on the fact that every process 


‘ i some of the corn still standing, just 
[To Be Continued. ] " 


dinner; but somehow he didn't feel 


Why Roger Was Thankful hungry—did not want any dinner. 





as he had a ie eS of manufacture from raw long-staple cotton to the perfected garmen: is under direct 
as he 1ad left it before he ent to Hanes supervision in Hanes factories! 


Your choice of Union Suits or Shirts and Drawers isa matter of personal preference 


The > . , red lat the ‘ . }4 All th ality, tra feat ad fect work- 
BY JULIA W. WOLF! ! oo o anak potty A a By Union Suits for Boys ae anship that m ake Hanes men's Union Suite so 
the crops had fail 1 t} y : ea J . t universally popular go right into Hanes Union Suits for Boys! These staunch Union 
Ni day last fall, a little boy 3 Ds nad ra ed that year. us Suits stand up against the stiffest wear-service and wash service. Made in sizes to 
ee : { then Jake said: meet ages between 2 and 16 years, Two- to four-year sizes have the drop seat. 
alled Roger was out in the “Hurry along, for your mother is 
elds. He had been there for waiting for you. She is keeping your If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct 
hours watching the men cut corn, dinner hot for you.’ s ; 
Just as far as he could see there Roger rubbed his eyes, and at last P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. New York Office, 366 Broadway 
was nothing but the golden corn, so he knew it had been all a dream! So Warninc to the Trade— A ny garment offered as Hanes is a substitute unless it bears the “‘ anes” label. 
tall! He thought as he looked at it, he ran home, and sure enough, they J _ 





how easy it would be to get lost had bread and butter and potatoes for 
I 





among the stalks. Then, as the wind dinner, and Roger thought he had 

gently blew the corn stalks back and never tasted such good food: and 

forth. he heard the rustle, rustle. there was apple pie, too. <And best ‘ 
As he was thinking about getting of all, his mother said, “I knew you 

lost heard the hum of the sycthes would be hungry after being out in 








the men swung them with might the corn field all morning, so I shall 


as 








and main, and soon passed him. After give you a piece of pumpkin pie, too, 


they had passed, ths corn thet had with your milk.” 
been standing tall and straight was Then Roger laughed and laughed, 
lying on the ground. for it all seemed so funny. And his 


It was quite hot that day, and the mother asked him what “the fun was 
heat and all his running about had all about.” So Roger told her about 
made Roger very tired, so he threw his dream, 


himself down on a pile of stalks and “Well, Roger, I imagine you are 
felt so comfortable that in a little ready for Thanksgiving this vear. 
while he was fast asleep. People never know what they have to 


Soon he was awakened by some. be thankful for till they lose some of 
one in the field calling “Dinner! Din- their things. It is a pity that all un- 


ner!" Although he felt very sleepy grateful people cannot have a dream 

he thought he had better get up and such as yours, and then they might 

go home. have the right kind of Thanksgiving 
Now Roger was very fond of bread feeling.” 

and butter, so the first thing he asked Roger thought so too, and when 

for his dinner that day was “Bread, Thanksgiving came last year and he 

Please!’ To his surprise, his mother had everything for dinner that he 


said, “we have no bread!” Then he Winted, he did not ask his mother 
slipped down off his chair and ran What Thanksgiving Day was for. He 
into the pantry to the bread box. He knew. 
looked in and saw that it was empty. 
His mother then told him that the 
_ it crop h: - failed that season, and 
was no bred to be had 









Answer to “Made of Wood” Puzzle 
[See last week’s paper.] 


> » 


1, Chair; 2, Pencil; 3, Case: 4. Pail. 




































































A Snug Home 


That is what the portable Perfection 
Oil Heater means. During cold 
shaps—when and wherever extra 
heat is wanted—-it provides flowing 
warmth at the stroke of a match. 





Perfection is clean, safe, odorless, 
economical—burns 10 hours on a 
gallon of Socony kerosene. Easily 
filled and re-wicked. No ashes— 


ne dirt. Over 3,000,000 in use. 


Use SoCOny kerosene Sor best results. 








STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





















Prize Winner, Stanton Harper, of Delaware County, N Y 
Club work with boys and girls is gaining a strong foothold in New York and the exten- 














a the farm bureau. Above is a “snap shot” of one of the club members, who captured $38 
M prizes in two weeks with his exhibits at the Walton and Delhi fairs. As a result, he is 
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sion work in agriculture and home economics bids fair to become as strong an organization \\ 








Row entitled to attend the state fair at Syracuse next year, with all expenses paid. Next! 
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For Miss Dolly 


upid and Thanksgiving 


Child's 
2969— This 
for romping 
simple, home The style i 
for khaki, seersucker, gingham or per- 
cale. Unbleached muslin finished with blan- 
ket stitching, and with belt and bunny in 
some contrasting color, would make an at- 
tractive Christmas gift. ‘The pattern is cut 
in five sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 
6 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material, 
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homespun for 
the country was 
trians, 
lion sheep. Now there are only about 
three hundred thousand left, and the 
people are almost destitute of cloth- 
ing. The Red Cross reports that gifts 
of woolen pajamas from America aré 
eagerly sought by both men and wom- 
en, who wear them all day and for all 
kinds of work. 
Rumania: Ru- 
mania used be a brilliant-colored 
country, because of the bright 
scarfs which the women wore on the 
head These scarfs were heirloom 
handed down from mother to g) 
er for many generations, and very 
ghly prized, both for love’s sak¢ 
their intrinsic At the 
of the war, tl Rumanian 
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nau 


we 
Ww € 


Americ 
ries, of 


oO ym” 
of plenty of 1 
irns, of 

united 

And if, 

have 


ing 


we 


- to give 
ibundance 
work in 


ion and 


Rats and More Rats 
ent issue 
entitled 
Junkin iid is 


} « 
n § 


. re 
poem 


of our paper TI 
“The Rat.” What 
all too rue, and 
would give us a 
deal of 
ind hen 
obliged 
help us out 
suggestions for 
them.—[Laurence 


omebodyv 
We h 
e with rats 
and would feel gre 
iders if they would 
practical 

of 


good 
barn 
itl 


ive a 
in our 


) re 

th some 
tting rid 

Davenport. 
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Practical Mimicry 

Tt was a primary in sense-training, 
and the tots were imitating anything 
they preferred. When Hazel’s turn 
came she stepped into the center of 
the ring and carefully wriggled her 
body from side to side, while bent 
from tie waist in a horizontal posi- 
tion, with hands touching the floor. 
No one could guess what her actions 
impersonated, and she was asked to 
explain. 

“Why, I was a little dog wagging 
his tail,” was her lofty reply.—IH. W. 


Montenegro had over three mil- 


Home and Family 
Matters of interest to young and old 


About Goitre 
BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


UITE frequently of late letters 
have come to me on the sub- 
ject of goitre, either saying that 
have been looking for an 
it, or asking outright that 
article be written, The fact 
ese letters have come from 
attered localities indicates 
the real need for information about it, 
but there is a re why goitre has 
not presented itself as a suitable topic 
for our d ym, The reason is that 
there ot much to say. 

Goitre ; a chronic enlargement of 
the eland, Ww not know 
wh i it, although we hav 
theories. \ l know how 

t t ugl ke att 


the writers 
article upon 
such an 
that th 
widely-s 


ison 


Iss 
do 


empt 


‘ Li@yV, 
ited, exce} 
Women 
in the 
one, 


to it than men, 


ven to 


portion ol 


apt 


ibout sé 
t on from puberty he 
twentieth ‘year, and likelihood of it di 
minishes after that age 

Drinking water is generally consid- 
ered to bear some guilt in the matter. 
Experiments which have been made in 
districts where goitre is prevalent 
seem to prove the truth of this con- 
tention The water has been filtered 
and goitre produced in previously 
healthy persons, who volunteered to 
drink the residue of the filter. This 
residue when boiled was harmless. 
From this experiment and others 
similar nature, it is advised that per- 
sons having goitre boil all the water 
they drink, and that all drinking 
water should be boiled before use in 
sections where goitre is known to be 
existent, 

Small goitres may safely be ignored, 
hope that they will sometime 
ippear, but when they are increas- 
ng or are already large enough to 
i.use discomfort through pressure, 
ey demand attention, isually surgi 
1. The windpipe may be compress. 
and a slight cough be chronic, an 
this condition may exist for } 
without great danger, provided it 
There may be difficulty 
ing and an altered voice. The 
iy be ted through pres- 
on the nerves controlling it, or 
through over-exertion in breathing. 
Besides boiling the drinking wat 

principal treatment is removal 
locality, often curative in it- 
d the use of iodine, inwardl 
an ointment. The X-ray h 

with much success, It mus 

d that many cases will 
themselves This oblig 

basis for tl 

remedies which 
flood certain cl of newspapers 
with their advertisements, Undoubt- 
edly during the next few weeks I shall 
receive lett from perfectly sincere 
people who will tell me that they 
know such remedies and can cite 
cures as proofs, There is no such 
thing as a sure cure for goitre, except 
surgical removal, 

Exophthalmic 
dai 
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in the 


dis 
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l 
c 
t 
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tationar 
swallow 
heart 1 affe¢ 


sure 


he to 


another 


ion offers 


ing di: 


posit 
“sure cure for goitre”’ 
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isses 


ers 


of 


Goitre is a 


different 


Woman Makes New World Record 


de la Roche, a widely- 
known French aviatrix, recently made 
a new woman’s record for altitude 
when she drove a small biplane to a 
hight of 15,700 feet. The French 
Aero club has honored her by accept- 
ing her record-as the world’s record 
for women, after the report of a com- 
mission showed that all reports of the 
flight -were accurate. The former 
record holder was the American avia- 
trix, Ruth Law, but Baroness de la 
Roche exceeded that of Miss Law by 
more than a thousand feet. This 
French aviatrix is the same one who 
astounded all France by her daring 
flight last January, ‘at the end of 
which she landed on the roof of a de- 
partment store and went down into 
the store to make some purchases. 
W. K. P. 
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* Wings and Quills 


\ R I 


dying 
income, 
whole 
pl 


ts, but 
and wing; 

If you wish 
begin by pre} 
Mix a quanti 
acid, and end < 
Wing with (but not 
the hands). then lay the win; 
spread ize and shay 
Want, and in th ion pl! 
with a heated iron, and leave 
to cool on it. If you 
bend the end and wire 
in the millinery shops. 

Having washed the wings 
and water, prepare anilin 
actly the shade desired, 
into a vessel that will allow 
to lie flat. Weight the wing 
something that will hold it dow: 
at the time will not prever 
dye from reaching every part 
An overturned cup will serve th 
pose. 

Dyes need 
color. For red, 
use salt. Fo 
ferent mordant, the 
package of dye will be a safe 
The vinegar, salt or other m<¢ 
should be mixed.with the dye, ar 
wing or feathers boiled in ther 
for twenty minutes. On remoy 
feathers, rinse them well If 
feathers look rust or brown, 
them in strong soap and water 

A little imagination will lead 
teresting tions: as, for 
ple, two pigeon wing 
part of a wing pi 
scarlet dye white wing 
the color all the gray m 
goose wings or parti-colored 
(like those of the barred turkey rt 
it only in white parts, 


ng 


ouc to 


posit 


prefer, y 
it, as th 
in 
dye of 
and } 
the 


same 


something to sé 
use vinegar. for 
that need 
directions o 


col rs 


combina 

whit 

gray goose 
The 


over; 


the 





























Things for the Holidays 

Ne 1140—This combination includes a work 
basket, a utility case and a pin x 8 
spool holder combined. The latter could ale 
be developed as a button box. The work 
basket is good for cretonne, linen or denim 
The utility case may also be made of cretonné 
linen, denim or crash, but is best rubber lin 
or made of rubberized materials. The 5 
holder may be of silk, canvas, denim, ¢T® 
tonne or crash. All three articles are i- 
cluded in the pattern set. 
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The Thanksgiving Dinner 


BY BELLE BARKER 





T is for turkey, the king of the feast; 

i for the helpings—a dozen at least ; 

A is for apples to stew, boil or bake; 

_ is for nuts on the rich frosted cake; 
K is for kisses from loved ones who come; 
g is the sweetness of our humble home; 

G is for grace before meal; to be said; 
Lis for golden brown Indian bread: 

Vv is f vigor our wholesome fare wives; 
1 ntentions to lead useful ives : 

N for our numbers, tall, short, large and small; 
G for God's tlessing we ask for us a! 


Spicy Goodies for Boys and Girls 


VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


mR the Thanksgiving party 
F there’s nothing better or that 
will be more appreciated than 
made cakes and cookies. “T like 
ng with molasses in it,” is the 
miversal Cry. Warm gingerbread 
nar i with thick whipped cream is an 
il favorite, and if they discover 
jar is kept, they will 
no ow when to sto} The girls ar 
7 | to the crisp, snappy ones; whil 
ys demand the thick, rich one: 


the cook, 


that “fill a fellow up!’’ Make the 

ookies two or three days befor 

ry but let the loaf of soft gin- 

ge d and the spiced drop cakes be 
nd fresh from the over 

















\ Centerpiece Suggestion for the 
Thanksgiving Table 


For the Inner Man 
Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 


22, 1919 
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Sones eneasnvnnetnns en ieeseicenerineeny 


Molasses varies in quality and only 
ihe very best should be used for these 
delicacies. Many people prefer the 
flavor and color of the rich, dark New 
Orleans variety, while others use the 
golden New Orleans. Both are excel 


lent. 
With nearly all cakes made from 
molasses, either sour milk or hot 


water is used, with baking soda as the 
leavening property. The soda may be 
dissolved in either the water or milk, 
and it should be stirred rapidly until 
thoroughly dissolved and it foam 
over the glass or cup. 

When sugar is called for, use the 
sott, coffee A variety, The shortening 
may be half butter and half clarified 
beef drippings or any preferred short- 
ening that the housekeeper has thor- 
oughly tested out. 

Spice Drop Cakes 

Place in a mixing bowl three-quar- 
ters cup molasses and teaspoon 
ground cinnamon, half teaspoon grat- 
ed nutmeg, a quarter teaspoon salt, 
half teaspoon ground allspice, one 
heaping tablespoon powdered 
nalf cup shortening (measured before 
melting) and three-quarters cup 
brown sugar, Mix the ingredients well 


one 


Ceocoa, 


together and then stir in one level 
teaspoon baking soda that has been 


aissolved in three-quarters 
soured milk, and sufficient sifted 
to form a cake batter. Bake in small 
cake pans or drop by the spoonful u 
on a greased baking sheet. Be care 
ful that the cakes are dropped 
dist: nce apart, as they spread in bak 
ing. Bake until well-browned in a 
moderately hot oven. 





sone 


Crispy Snaps 
Boil one cup dark molasses and on 
igaur togeth- 


up euch shorts ning and 


er for eight minutes. When lukewarm 
dd one secunt tablespoon ground gin- 
ger, one teaspoon ground allspice, one 
scant teaspoon baking sodn, and suth- 


cient sifted fiour to form dough that 
will roll out very thin. Bake in lightly 
buttered tins in a rather quick oven. 


They should be as thin and crisp as 
wafers when baked. 
Old-Fashioned Thick Cookies 


Take two cups molasses, half cup 
brown sugur, one cup shortening, two 
secant teaspoons soda, half cup each 
sour milk and hot water, half tea- 
spoon salt, one teaspoon ground 
ginger, one grated nutmeg, and 
one teaspoon ground cinnamon. 
Mix the ingredients until very 
smooth, and dissolve the soda in the 
sour milk. Then stir in enough sifted 


pastry flour to form a soft dough (use 





To Make Bon-Bon Basket 


Ist row—Ch 10. Fasten together. 

2nd row—15 se over 10 ch. 

ord row—Ch 4, 1 dc in Ist st, ch 1, 
1 de in 2nd st. 

Ith row—Slip st to space, 
ch 5, 1 de in 1st space, ch de in 
znd space. Repeat from 2nd space to 
end of row. 

oth row—Slip st to center space, 
ch +, 1 de in Ist space, ch 2, 1 de. 
ch 1, 1 de in 2nd space. Repeat from 


-nd space to end of row. 


center 
» 
’ 


fith row—Slip 1 st, ch 5, 1 de in 
space below, ch 2, 1 de between 2 de 
below, ch 2, 1 de in space below. Re- 
peat to end of row. 


ith row—Slip st to center of space, 
ch 5, 1 de in Ist space, ch 2, 1 de in 
Repeat from 2nd space to 


2nd space. 
end of row. 

‘th row—Slip st to center of space, 
i, 1 de in Ist space, ch 3, 1 de in 
-nd space. Repeat from 2nd space to 
{ of row. 

h row—Slip st to center of space, 
ch 7, 1 de in Ist space, ch 4, 1 de in 
-nd space. Repeat from 2nd space 
to end of row. 
lth row—Slip st to center of space, 


( » L de, ch 2, 2 de in Ist space, ch 
4,2 de, ch 2, 2 de in 2nd space. Re- 
peat from 2nd space to end of row. 
ae the next S rows repeat the 
row. 
h row—Slip st to center of shell. 
Ch 5, 1 de in center shell, ch 4, 2 de 


r 4+ ch of previous row, ch 4, 2 


center of 2nd shell. Repe:i 

m 2nd shell to end of row. 

-ith row—Repeat the 19th row. 

-Ist row—Repeat the 1h row, 
ng picot of 3 ch fastened in Ist 

top of each 2 de. 


Cc n 





nak 


For stiffening use one teaspoon 
sugar wet up with two teaspoons 
water 30i1 only to dissolving. Dip 


basket into hot syrup, being sure it 

'S wet up thoroughly. Pull into shape 

over the bottom of an inverted pint 

milk bottle or pint glass can and let 

iL = the sun or in a slow oven.— 
Villa. 








as little flour as possible.) Flour the 
board and rolling pin before rolling 
‘ 


om i 





Crocheted Bon-Bon Basket 
This is easy to make as per directions given. 


with homemade candy and 
red ribbon makes @ 


and when filled 
decorated with holly and 
most acceptable gift. 


To Remove Stains—Scalding water 
sets stains, while that which is brisk- 
ly boiling removes them, Pour boil- 


tea-stained table- 
cloths and all discoloration will be 
eradicated, if not set in a previous 
washing. Most fresh berry stains may 
thus be removed. Place stained part 
over an empty bowl and pour boiling 
water over it, holding kettle high. 


ing water through 


washing a 
following 





Lace Door Panel—W hen 
door panel, try the 
Wash the glass in the door and 
ready to replace the panel. 
Carefully wash and starch the lace, 
slip in the rods while wet and place 
in position, Pull the lace straight and 
it will dry on the door and look like 
new. 


ace 
plan: 
leave it 


If a small jar filled with lime be 
kept uncovered in a pantry or cellar, 
the air will keep dry and pure. 




























Roast Duck Prepared This Way Is a Delightful Bird 


Prepare the duck as 


cup soaked bread crumbs squeezed dry add 


usual for baking whole, and stuff with the following: To one large 
half cup hot mashed potato, 


half cup chopped 


raw onion, one teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon pepper and half teaspoon celery seed. (Or 
1 


use half cup chopped fresh celery.) 


Break over 
the cavity with this mixture and close the opening by sewing 


mix thoroughly. Fil 
large needle and 


egg and 
with a 


this one raw 
twine. 


Tie the wings and legs close to the body before placing in a large kettle to boik slowfy 
for one hour. Have the duck only half covered wifth water to which a little vinegar has 
been added, and cover the kettle closely, so as to retain steam. Remove duck from kettle 
to open baking pan, pouring boiled liquid around it. Bake in a moderate oven until done, 
turning often. Serve with chili sauce or strained tomato pulp, well seasoned and slightly 
thickened, if liked that way. The water the duck is boiled in should be seasoned well. 
LL. W. M. 
them out (ihick), and us¢ 1 cake smoking hot fat. Drain on soft paper 
irner for ifting the cookies from to absorb the grease, and serve at 
board to the baking pan. onee. To make fritters, dip the oysters 
= . in a batter made of flour, eggs and 
Delicious Layer Cake a little of the oyster liquor and salt. 
Another very beautiful cake that is” The oysters skould be generously cov- 
especially appropriate for entertain- ered with the batt Fry quickly in 
ments is made in three layers—twO geep, hot fat.—[A. G 0 
white, and one (the middle layer) en- ’ ct as ae 
riched with fruit and spices. Spread Chocolate Ccokics 


between the layers, or 
boiled frosting may be used, flavored 
With orange juice. Prepare the usual 
recipe for layer cake and : 


currant jelly 














_ reserve one- 
third of the matter. Add to half 
cup black’ molasses, half cup flour, 
one teaspoon mixed s half cup 
euch seeded raisins, currants and ecit- 
ron, and half teaspoon soda dissolved 
in one tablespoon hot water. Suilicient 


from the fruit batter may be reserved 
for four cup cakes (owing to the 
added ingredients) and the rest is 
baked in a regular layer cake ti 


When baked, place this fruit layer be 
tween the two white ones, 
Spanish Onion Pickle 
Peel and slice onions thinly. Pack 
into glass fruit jar with salt and sprin- 
kling of red pepper between layers. 
Fill up fruit jar with a good quality 
of tarragon vinegar, and seal. Will 
be reacy to use in two weeks.— 

[A. O. G. 
Fried Oysters and Fritters 
Wash, drain and dry oysters 
tween clean cloths. Dip in beaten 
eggs, then in bread or _ cracker 
crumbs, and then in eggs and cracker 
crumbs again, with salt and 
pepper. if out 1 minute in deep, 


be- 


seasoned 


| Work for Nimble Fingers 


Worthwhile occupation in the home 


Linen and Lace Doily 


This conventional fuchsia lace may 
be worked directly on the linen or it 
may be made on a foundation chain 
and sewed to a button holed or neatly 
hemmed edge. As shown a row of 
se (single crochet) is worked very 
close to the edge of the linen which 
is turned back on the wrong side ' 
inch. Puncturing the edge with a 
coarse sewing needle will greatly as. 
sist in crocheting into the linen. 
There should be 270 se to, make the 
15 seallops as illustrated. 

Ist row—Ch 6, sl (slip stitch) in 
5th from hook for a p (picot), ch 8, 

el 


sl in 5th from hook for a p, ib Ze 
miss 5 se of foundation, se in next, 
repeat around. 

2a row—Sl to center of first ch be- 


tween p, ch 7,* tr (thread over twice) 





Made with Thread and Hook 


Cream % cup butter or shortening 


With 2 cups brown sugar, add 2 beaten 
eggs, 1 scant cup grated chocolate, 
melted, and flour enough to roll very 
thin, sifted with 1 teaspoon baking 
powder.—I[Mrs Cc. E. G. 














Chocolate Blanc Mange 

To quarter cup minute tapioca add quarter 
cup sugar and quarter teaspoon salt. Mix and 
pour over this gradually one and a half cups 
prepared chocolate or cocoa, and cook in a 
double boiler about 20 minutes. Remove from 
fire, add half teaspoon vanilla extract, and 
after cooling a little pour into serving dish. 
When cold garnish with dots of whipped 
sweetened and flavored cream.—[A. O. G. 


between p in next ch, leaving 
loop on hook, repeat 4 { ; 
draw through al! 6 loops tog: ther, eh 
around top of the group of tr to 
form a small ring, ch 7, sc between p 
n next ch, ch 6, p, ch 8, p, ch 2, se 
hetween p of next ch, so continue 
around. 

sd row—Turn 
ter of last ch 
(thread over 5 times) in rin: 





>, si 


and sl back to cen- 
between p, ch 5, d tr 


of ch, 


leaving last loop on hook, repeat this 
d tr twice, draw throveh all + loops 
together, ch 7, sl in oth from hook 


for a p, ch 3, repeat groups of 5 d tr 
twice more, then ch 5, 2 sc between p 


of next ch, repeat this scallop until 


there are 15. 

This pattern may. be made wider 
for larger doilies by simply adding 
more rows like the Ist, with the se 
between p of the preceding row in- 
stead of the se in the foundation. 
With more rows the first row of chs 
must be spaced clore; if 1 row is 
edded leave only 4 se between chs in 
the foundation. For 2 rows more 
leave only 5 se between chs in the 
ioundation. This closer spacing is 
ecessary to kee» the edge from hoop- 


Leigh. 


ing.—[Sara 


Catch the Dust—Many person 
make the mistake of closing the reg- 
ters before shaking the furnace fire 
instead, leave them open, place wet 
oths over them, and the dust that 
irises from the ashes will cling to the 


cloths. If the registers are closed, the 
tust will settle underneath, and when 
they are opened, puffs of dust will 
arise and spread over the contents of 
the room. 





om _—__——. 


When Buying Shoes—People should 
never go in the early morning to get 
boots and shoes fitted. In the later 
part of the day the feet are at their 
maximum size. Activity and standing 
tend to enlarge the feet. If people 
would remember this rule, there 
would not be so many complaints of 
shoes being tight when worn, which 
seemed so comfortable when fitted. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





STMT 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 


= MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
Ej BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire 
your herds Produce Milk and 
Beef Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation 


F Dalton 


Massachusetts 


3 AE Hint! | Hh 


Wade’s Dairy ethan ns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919 Fifty cows and heifers of breeding are 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
half of which have been prize win- 


Grade up 


PPA PegeAovte4Hibabeli ll Eby 


daughte! 
ners at the leading ows 

Choice bull calves only for sale 

B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 








REAGAN, TULLY, N. Y 


OLSTE IN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


Cc. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CALI 


JOHN C., 


25-pound 


HOL STEIN BULL 


19 Sire mest 
of a ’ 


September 
average ret ae am 

Ibs milk 6y ! butte 

Ibs. milk, 118.3 ibe butt 
Oneida Superb She by 

ph and Lady Hamilton Oneida 
rs old of 439.8 Ibs. milk 


n days next dar 571.7 tb 
bs. butter seven days. This calf is t 
marked ore white tha black I $ ) 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y¥. 





COL ANTHA BULL 


r service Hi ir the 
over 100 Ibs. milk per day and over 
s and is son of Colantha Joha 
is 14-Ib. junk 22-year-old 55 ths 
q at public auction in June for 
se i dam a tI }- year-old r 
Pont Butter This youngster 
n arty white and toc 
Coun fair last month 
choice Hi Istein cows 
King Korndyke Sadie 
EDWARD H. MARSHALL & SONS. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


war . a 7 
HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 
Send for information about the sales ? 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the i 
—— First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Dec. 2-3, 1919 
+ Come to Brattleboro, the Holst 1-Friesian 
H Capital of America 
§ Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


HOLSTRIN 
1 red b 


BULI 


‘ lam a ¢ 
He is nicely ma 
dual. $177 statior 


v $ F : ! : 
Harry N. Petzold, , aM. Farm, R. 3, Owego 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young gerade cows bred 
freshen this fall; also registered. all ages 


Address BOX 217, TULLY, WN. Y 


HOL STE IN BULL 


ths old. Two nearest dat verage 
: atte r from 540.2 the. milk, wi om is “4% fat 
tifully marked and well grow: mbhines ti 
of King of the P ntiacs and Tilly Abe rk Pr 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE, N. Y 


$i7 O—FOR A REGISTERED | HOLSTEIN BULL— ~$17 0 
born Jul 13 8; sire > Ib. grands 
Colantha "x hanna a ad ar a Tic as Abbekerk Pr 
dam an <7 R ©. granddauchter of Hengerveld 
DeKol Calf ist marl wel grown and ready 


for service ra A toon hoe Gee ae 


Grade SZelssolas For Sale 


Cows weighing from 1100 to 1400 The giving 60 lhe 
mil} a 


*s wr annlicat 


MILES J. PECK, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


Holstein- Friesian Heifer and Bull 
«d registered and high grade. Splendid 


Calv €S Hie v = and breeding, Reg. Duroc pigs 
Browncroft Farms, McGraw Cortiand Co., N. Y. 





H. F. Suet CALF. born April 26 last: 
color, b fine calf; sire Colantha Sir 
Mario ve 32 dam K P BL Aaggie, A D. 
at 3 ars §=©20.305 butter — 400. @& fat 4.06 
First check Of §86 gets him. A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield 4,1. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ote. 





1 1UTLOL20AYOTOORONAEETH AN LOTR 


eve Srooa Faw Reeacsenrarive 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 
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Closing Out Berkshire Herd 


Owing to the fact that the farm has 
Frank Dykes, Jr, of Jobs- 
out his entire 
The herd con- 


been sold, 
town, N J, is closing 
herd and Berkshires, 

ts of six brood cows, four spring 
rilts and one excellent herd boar, 
Baron Victor 16th, sired by Succes- 

‘ uuble, a son of Lord Premier's 


hwood Colum- 
Rival Duchess 
Nora 2d, a 
Double, 
Princess Melrose 2d, 
Becky Melrose, Louise 
Frances Melrose and Princess 
tth 
Dykes is uncertain as to wher 
be after his herd is dispersed 


that soon as he gets 
he f n to raise 


male ire Hig 

Brookland’s 
Ookiand’s Double 

of Successor's 

B od, 


rose 


Berk 
shown thi 


is quite suc- 


Selec ted Fine Holstein Bull 


thur, Del, 

ins, report the sale 

IX in Sadic Vale 

of the Sadis 

tly by Win 

muchy and 

the son of 

the only 

H)-pound dam, a 40-pound 
f)-pound sister, The 
young bull is Viggo 
Lorentzen of the Eagle Grove stock 
farms at Withee, Wis. He is to be 
ongratu making the splendid 


ind a 


purct ‘ of thi 


ited on 
election, 


In Prosperous Condition 


Aberdeen-Angus as- 
sociation received a total income dur- 
past year of upward of $Sv,- 
(HH) In a recent letter to its mem- 
reports increases over last 
about 16 in registration 
memberships, and 44% 
pedigrees 


The American 
ing the 


bers il 
year ot 
transfers and 
in tabulated 


Shropshires to Connecticut College 

Henry L,. Wardwell of Pinehurst 
stock farm at Springfield Center, N Y 
breeder of Shropshire sheep, reports 
the sule of two rams and two bred 
yearling ewes to Prof H. L. Garrigus 
of Storrs, Ct, for the Connecticut agri 
cultural college One was an import- 
ed ram bred by the Duke of West- 
minster, but the others were bred in 
this country. Mr Wardwell also sold 
a ram lamb and two ewe lambs to a 
Shropshire breeder in Oregon, 


Will Make Name Among Breeders 

G. Smith and sons of Crystal Spring 

ock farm of Seelyville, Pa, breeders 

Berkshires, recently sold three ma- 
tr ows to L. E. Fuller, superin 
tendent of the Borden company at 
akewood, Pa, who has recently pur- 

ed a farm, One of the sows sold 
to Mr Fuller is the dam of the 
under one-year boar that won third 
ce at the New York state fair 
year, third at Harford, Ct, 
and fourth at the Eastern § States 
exposition at Springfield, Mass, With 
this sort of foundation animals Mr 
fuller is bound to make a name for 
himself among Berkshire breeders. 
Choice Blood in This Lot 

Royce & Tompkins of Royce stock 
farm at Berkshire, N Y, breeders of 
Holsteins. report the sale of a young 
bull to Marey & Clark, This young 
bull is the son of their senior herd 
sire, King Pontiac Abbekerk Jewel, 

ut of Royce Farm Phillis Abbekerk, 
with a record of 17.72 pounds as a 
junior two-year-old and daughter of 
Changeling Abbekerk Prince, their 
former herd sire 

They have also sold two choice 
young cows to Percy ©. Wood of Itha- 
ca, N Y, and a nice yearling heifer to 
} E. Smith, Jr, of Pittston Pa. One 
of the cows sold to Mr Wood is a 
daughter of Changeling Abbekerk 
Prince She made 14 pounds as a 
junior three-year-old The other cow 
is an A R O daughter of Champion 
De Kol One is bred to the 3l-pound 

re, King Pontiac Abbekerk Jewel, 
and the other to their junior herd 
sire, Sir Change Katy Vale Wayne, the 
dam of which made 54 pounds butter 
from 704.9 pounds milk in seven days 
and has a 44-pound world’s champion 
daughter. 

The heifer purchased by Mr Smith 
is Royce Farm Phillis Pontiac, daugh- 
ter of King Pontiac Abbekerk Jewel 
and Royce Farm Phillis Abbekerk. 
She is bred to Sir Change Katy Vale 


Wayne, so her offspring will combine 
the blood of King of the Pontiacs, 
Tidy Abbekerk Prince, Changeling 
Butter Boy, Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 
and King Korndyke Sadie Vale. 


Three Jerseys Widely Known 

J. E. Dodge, manager of Hood farm 
at Lowell, Mass, breeder of Sophie 
Tormentor Jerseys, reports that dur- 
ing the past 10 days he sold eight bulls 
and bull calves to seven different 
states and one to New Zealand. This 
is surely an indication that the Sophie 
Tormentor Jerseys are making good 
and have become widely known. 


Iberd Sire Owned Jointly 

Albert W. Hoopes of the Highland 
Jersey farm est Chester, Pa, 
recently surchased a_ hi interest in 
Financial Sat ‘oble from Greystone 
Jersey fa , Inc, f SiS. Finan- 
Cl satin \ ‘ ; ) z vearling 
bul t} Noblk 

out 
the 
King. TI 

dam i Sati bie Is > 
\loi’ ti! the h record daugi 
ter -e ‘ roducing sire, 
Aloi, sé f neial Countes and 

ther t cial Countess Lad 
ire ! SOOM) bull, Pir cial Sen- 
ition th be bred purl in the 
world Sans Aloi’s Satin made 610,02 
pounds butte f D thee 
pounds from 


nt to 762.52 
milk as a ior three-year-old, 


ears 
10,756.11 pounds 


Secure New Herd Sire 

Hoisington brothers of Crescent, O, 
breeders of Berkshire swine, have re- 
cently added to their herd the young 
boar, Emblem’s Champion, one of the 
good sons of Superb Emblem and out 
of Duke’s Champion 12th dam, to b 
used as herd sire in their herd, 


Death of Noted Bull 

It is reported that the 
tury sire Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 
owned by W. D. Robens of Poland 
N Y, recently died at the age of 15 
years, Sir Veeman Hengerveld was a 
son of Paul De Kol 3d and Jessie 
Veeman Hengerveld, which had a rec- 
ord of 21.42 pounds butter in seven 
days and 83.65 pounds in 30 days 15 
years ago. Paul De Kol 3d was a son 
of the first 50-pound cow, Sadie Valk 
Concordia and sired by Paul De Kol, 
which is considered the greatest sire 
of his day, 

In the death of Sir Veeman Henger- 
veld, his owner experiences a great 
loss and so does also the entire Hol- 
public, as this sire at the time 
of his death had more 3#80-pound 
daughters than any other living sire. 
He has 14 A R © daughters, which 
have made _ records averaging 25.3! 
pounds butter from 489.4 pounds milk 
at the average age of 


three ears and 
10 months 


Public 


famous cen- 


stein 


f 


Sale Reports 


Holstein 
November 24-25—Hornell, NY. 
Pedigree (o, Liverpool, NY. 
December 2-3—Brattleboro, Vt 


Sales Co 
December 8-9—Syracuse, N Y Dairymen’s guaranty 
Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y. sales 


Liverpool Sale & 


Purebred Live Stock 


sale. E. M 
nagers 
December 9—Campbelltown, Pa F. F 
January 20-21 1920-— Liverpor N Y 
Sile & Pedigree (Co 16th 
January 22, 1920-—-Middletown 
net, Easton, Pa, sales me 
March 30-31—Syracuse, N Y The 1920 sale E. M. 
Hastings Co, sale mers 
April 27-28—Syracuse N ¥ 

Pedigree C¢ 


Gruber 
Liverpool 

signment sale 
Eugene B. Ben 


Liverpool Sale and 


Jersey 
wember 24—Mt Gilead, O *. Kelly 
cember 2—New Lebanon. 0. (. G. Erbaugh 
“amber 3—Springfield. O. D. H. Olds and A. H. 
Kunkle 
December 4—Pleasant Plain. Ohio. Chas. J. Rosselot. 
February ae Springfield.” Ohic Mrs ¢ C. 
Foick & Sor 
May 31, 1920 ‘c oopersbu g. Pa Linden Grove farm. 
T 8 ner So 
1920—Lowell, Mass Tiood = farm P 
ec ae 
1920—Mt Kisco. N Y. Edmond Butler 
oo Morristown. N J Burr Oaks Jersey 
ra. W. R. Spann & Sons 
Durec-Jersey 
mber 26—Van Wert, 0. Van Wert County Duroc 
assn Paul FE. Mollenkopf Convoy, O 
Hereford 
December 5—Chicago, 1! Hereford Ass’n Sale. R 
7. Kinzer, Kansas City, Mo. Manager 
February 19, 1920—hicago, ™ Col E. A. Taylor 
April 1 1920—Orange. Va Hereford breeders’ assn 
of Virgir Robert 8. Orr, mer 
Aberdeen-Angus 
May 11-12, 1920—Chicago, Ill 
A. Judy, sale mer 
Shorthorn 
4—Chicago, Tl International sale 
Berkshire, 
November 29—Annville, Pa. Howard B. Kreider 
December 17—Salisbury, Md. Homestead dairy farms. 
January 31, 1920—West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, 
Whitguern farm 
February 21, 1920—West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, 
Whitguern farm. Dispersal eale. 
Percheron 
November 24—Xenia, ©. Arnold Brother, 


Breeders’ sale, M 


December 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


as 





SPECIAL SALE 


15 *Q5PERO 15 


sees Individuals 


Beautifully marked. 9 to18 
months old. Dams records 
up to 32 Ibs. Come and look 
them over. 


Cortland - Holstein Farms 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





We Must Sell at Once 
500 
Holstein Heifers 


vo and three v 
lot as you could wish to 
cely marked and bred tw 
bulls, to freshen this wir 
will have them tuberculin 
1 ed by the t 8S. Bureat 
! in carlead lots « 
auction in any section 
If interested, come at or 
low that you will | 


be so 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a lozd of these if you want 

150 Cows due to calve this month and next 
size and the best dairy type you ever s 

70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calre « 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breed 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring 

Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. O. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg.. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


CORTLAND 








MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
% Holstein heifer calves $ 
$25 each. Now is the tir 
r to start them and hav 
for pasture next 
arrival and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed Registered bul! and 
heifer calves always on hand at 
very reasonable prices. I have for 
immediate sale 150 two-year-old 
heifers. The price is right. (ome 
and make your own selecti 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., - CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





Holsteins sxvx 


Fresh cows, winter cows, 
calves; 10 bulls sired by 
sire, and from good dams. 


WANDAGA HERD 


WARD W. STEVENS, Owner, Liverpool, N. Y 





James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteris tics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for s ale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


TYPE— Qu Ay 
PRODUCT ess 
AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 
Send for our Wustrated circular and price 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


LOWELL, MASS. 











HOOD FARM, - 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POG 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 

and out of high mB dams, at farmers’ a 
: ECCLESTON, . 

Carlisle Farm, WwW. E. Mullins, Mor. 


_ 








REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Ready for service. Great breeding. Circular. Herd 
in accredited fist. C. 1. HUNT, R 9, Nunda, N. Y. 





Daughters of Register of 
Registered Jerseys ees Ee Reit- 
ets and young bulls. Most all sired by sons of the 
Imported Jap. State your needs. Prices and descriptions 
furnished. J. Spencer Hosford, Kinderhook, N. Y. 





that. 
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fu this paper, but our responsibility must end with 





American Agriculturist, November 22, 


1919 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 





————— 


The Next Regular Bi-Monthly Sale 
OF 
The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 
ON 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 2d and 3d 


Will consist of upwards of 125 head of especially 


choice 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CAT- 


TLE of both 
country. 


sexes from some of the best 


herds in the 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 
The Holstein- Friesian Capital of America 





The Home of the 


Her diea Best in Guernseys 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
Young Bulls Always for Sale 


ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop. 


We can also offer a few females 
individuality and suitable breeding to mate 








MAPL E 
GUERNSEYS 


< 

t 

t 
Esta slished I8S2 in 


GLEN FARM +X few 


Viay € Caives tor sSaie trom 
ms with « ce Yi irly records—good enough 
ad ar erd a reasonable pri 


ii¢ 


- Cogéshall ° 





with bulls of superb 


with them 


Morav ia, N. | 2 





GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 
"ACRES 


NEW YORK 


BROAD 
SPRINGFIELD CENTER, 


Farm Offers ne Sale 


GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


WV 


Upland 


wi 

UPLAND FARMS, * IPSWICH, MASS. 
IGERAR GUERNSEYS 
As we are overstocked, we are offering 
afew bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 
each it of heifers now on test. 

Louis McL. Merryman, Prop. 

EK. G. Merryman, Supt. 

COCKEYSVILLE, - - - - 


MD. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Instaliment plan; 200 








head to select from. Herd established 
f 189 1. Send 10ec for contract and price 
he st. Address Dept. D 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O. 
For Sale Ry BF ag 


lersey heifer, six months, a good | 


red 
F. B. STEWART 


a 


ESPYVILLE, PA 





AUCTIONEERS 


LE ARN AU CTIONEE RING 


' World's ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL i 
dent with m nite] invested. Ecet 





‘ business taught. Write today for fre¢ 
&. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
ONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
’. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, tt. 


— 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Colored Muscovy Ducks 


ad, $8 the 


EATON, OHIO 





tins: HILDEBOLT, 





I en Leading Varieties of Pure Bred Poultry 

- : Pr R pul ets, cocks 
4 t and. ‘cockerels : lity = rred R k 
Also Air 


E. R. H ck, 
ER MUMMeER & co., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





,,80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
heen ks and eggs by our advertisers, and tl 
ene same by our subscribers, that the nab 
; “ts of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
the bree Nd ehieks, or that eggs shipped shal! reach 
~~ a nbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch 
of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 


50 Head Big Type O. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


I. C. 











VERNON R, LAFLER, Middles m WV 
Registered 0. I. C. Swine 
} ( 
ic ovpb v 
ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
COR RTLAND. N. ¥ 


BOX 25 3, 








_Reg. O. | ee Some 


HIDRI 








view FARM, os t119F, Mt. Bethel, Pa, 

0. I. C. C. PIGS 
tke mecoLLUM, younastown, &. Y. 
REGISTE RE D O. I. C. SW INE 
—— od sows ced 


LICK RUN STOCK FARM, R. 42, Pa, 


OT. C, and Chester White ering 


pigs < of both sexes, sired by S V. School- 
aster, a good, big-type grandson of old Schootmaster. 


SPRING VALLEY FARM, Memphis, N. 
REGISTERED 0. I. C; 


= Ches 
oe N.Y. 


Jamestown, 





Revistered, 





EUGENE P. ROGERS, 


_HAMPSHIRES ——— » 








Pigs any ag br ! gilts 


LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
-Hane 





Box A, eo aster tn 
POLAND. CHIN: AS 
he e410 to : f. « Ss a 
oi ‘i DESELMS, R. 2 Scio, OHIO 





— POLAND CHIN. 1s 


W. WARREN 


0 


“MORTON, Russellville, Ky 


| SER VICE BOARS 


RIGHT PRICES FOR RIGHT BREEDING 
SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 











| 


| 
| 





ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
eaiqperters for Essex Swine 
a ages. ane kind it please. Write or come and 
ED le YNOLDSBURG, 0. | 





Large YORKSHIRES, 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, 


ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. rams at bargain 





SMITHSON HERD 


Big Berkshires 


rh acura nengg Ss JUNIOR 2404 
a Al ; s PRINCESS 
SUCCESSOR CHAMPION tit i; his s 
ss Doub hampion; his dan M 
l cess 6th. 


HERD BOARS SUITABLE FOR ANY HERD 
SOWS TO BE BRED FOR SPRING LITTERS 
50 GILTS BY ABOVE BOARS 


Send for and 


Cyrstal pares ‘Stock Far m 


G. SMITH & SONS, Seelyville, Pa 





Berkshires £% 


some very fiae daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153 


one of the best sons of coat s Champion Best, fror 
months to a year Write us or come and see them. 


KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PA. 





PIPING BROOK FARM | 


BEReswE ES 


THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS 
offers service boars, Sept. and Oct. farrow;: 
spring boars, Feb and Mar reh farre If you 
want something that is rigt write us before 
buying 


PIPING BROOK FARM. 


Delchester 


GREENWICH, CT. 





Berkshires 





SERVICE aga BOARS 
We have for fe i 
by suce r’ ( atior Ne 
Crusade 10 Oo 
tter an t t I 
DELCH! STER FARMS 


Edgemont, Pa, homas W. Clark, Supt 


Best Quality Blericshives' 


R d Duke ¢ nd 








f t 
d 
ts bred for A i 
Ss 1 gu 
Pr 1 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHiO |} 
BE KKSHIRE SOWS AND 
> 
F or Sale é ILTS Bred t& o Baron's General 
1 Bar s 
I 1 
ts bred 
| ; 8 
S Wr 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM°ANY 


Sanatorium Farm, Wiit 


PL LEAS. ANT HILL 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice young boars of 
Prices reasonable. 


Day & Young, R. D. 6, Washington, Pa. 





Very Fine, Large-Growing, Richly-Bred 


SALE: 





- 


| SWINE BREEDERS 


FALL PIGS 


Chester White registered and grade stock 

ummer pigs and a fine su; ply of young boars 
fre $8.00 up to $50.00 each, accor 
eding. 


BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, 


| 

| Also large 

i Prices 

| range ding to 
size, age 


Brandreth, N. Y. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
| SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


| ARCADIA FARM, - - BALLY, PA. 


Chester ° W hite Hogs 





| ALL AGES. SHORTHO ON BULLS. 
| R. L. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 
2. Three June boars, fit for service, at 
FON Ss cock. tes yuma ten, ote 
| Le: - 2 \ > anvwl COD 
W hites B. T. STEELE, Heuvelton, N. Y. 
FOR SALE |! ! rrade s« ey bred ba 

t hbred ©} er W d Berksbi 

ord tor ' aithy s BENSALEM 
FARMS, Trevose. Bucks County, Penn. Joseph S 

Keebier, Foreman. Phone Churchville 82-W 





REGISTERED eee 


| Sess a of i ny ! » 
mediat ‘ Fifty. 1 ) e by bred 


Sers t i 1 
Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y¥ 
|} VISIT THE FARMS and cw the ‘ I 
} Du kk he « a the gr 
herd of Du ! y within 1000 1 
iW pay 1 i fa 1 
Write f pi i a a » aa e 1d 
“How ie - 
ENFIELD FARMS (Dept. "AD, 50 Church St., N. ¥ 


DONEGAL HERD 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


' \\ 
ZOOK, R D. I, MT. 


Reg. DUROC-JERSEY 


Ss and best of blood. 
Paln 


RAYMOND B, PA 


JOY, 


SLATY RIDG E 


SPECIAL 


FARM, 


BOAR SALE 


Box A. yra, Pa, 


oO 
Belrose tock Farms, Ri 


1: zi 
| DU ROCS sro ttt 


an to} C.J. MeL aughiin & Co., Pleas Ohio 


RE G ISTE RE D DUROCS 


KARL D. H 


Den-Moor F Towanda, Pa. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Our Motto: “LIKE BEGETS Liki 


hn it ryirl MUTTON FORM 

FLEECES Great \ 
breed ad 1 \ 
tt \ t's ’ f 4 

H. L. WARDWELL 


BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, NEW YORK 
DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd 


ible 1 





Berkshire Pigs. 





th sexe 10 weeks ¢ 

w. rm McSPARRAN, “ FURNISS, PA 
I ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

al Size, constitution, pre acy our first considerat 
That this policy is in accord with popular demand is indicated | 
the fact that during the past twenty years we have sold more 
registered Berksh s than ar other thre breeder n 
United States. Special offering of boars and boar + 
H. C. & H. B,. HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N. Y. 


Large Syee" 


$25 TO $60 EACH 


Herd sire, Whitg n R . the Gth Re 
arling Shropshi r tton 
ach. GLEN ROCK STOCK. FARM, Burton c. 
Stuart, Springwater, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRES 


BOAR PIGS, Regist 1 and 7 





TROY CHEMICAL CO., BINGHAMTON, NWN, Y. 
Large English Berks die: Sw wine 
Registered stock of the best type Both sexes, t 


akin, at right prices. 


HOMB FARM, CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





LARGE BERKSHIRKES 
March and ony boars d t dt Double’s 
Baron 3d 232 and I : B 1 254586 

Baron Succ : 


S pigs either x 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
2 to 4 months old. Bred sows for spring farrow. 
Pigs are sirec d sows e bred to Clove Valley 
Highelere, the ¢£ re of the east. 
SHADY SIDE HERD, Madison, New York 





Berkshires and Chester W hites 


all ages. for sale: spe ia! offer on 1 red g 
service boars for next 0 days ] f 
Twin Brook Fai arm, 


1 


H ‘ 
Newv! ile, = 





REG.BERKSHIRE BOARS | , 


1 
| 
| 
| 


FOR SALE 
Dorset Ram Lamb 
A Beauty — $25 
GREENORE FARM, 


Penllyn, Pa. 


FOR. SAI E—40 RAMS 


‘Horn Dorset Sheep 


CHARLES LAFFE! TY, LITTLE VALLEY, 





Fairholme Hampshire Dow n 
YEARLING and LAMB RAMS. E 


EARL D. BROWN, R. F. D. No, 2, Ilion, N. Y 


RE GISTE RE D SHROPSHIRE Ss 





a STATION, WN. Y. 


-One eae 


ar r Ot shire 
FB gg J 6g a fr 


ARTHUR Ss. ‘DAVIS, 








feahert C. Beardsley, 





Montour Fails, 'N. Y. 


ATTENTION! The 
| price for the next thirty 
yearling Dorset rams If interested, 
as we have only a limited number 

ticulars apply to C. T. Brette!l!l, Muyr., 


Fillmore Farms are quoting @ 
days on. first-class 
write at e@nee, 
For farther par- 
Bennington, Vt 

















Less Work 
More Milk 


of milk may seem a 
small amount, but to increase the milk 
yield two pounds per cow daily, means 
a large increase in the profit from any 
herd. 

ff you have thirty cows, two pounds 
more per cow daily would be sixty 
pounds, worth about $2.00. During the 
winter season this would total $350 or 
more, 

Truly, this is an extra profit well 
worth seeking, especially since there 
is no expense connected with it, aside 
from the small initial investment in 
drinking cups. 

Water costs practically nothing and 
to be able to turn water into milk with 
no effort further than to keep the wa- 
ter supply tank filled, is about as easy 
a way of making money as one could 
ask. 


Hoard’s Dairyman F inds 
Drinking Cups Profitable 





Two pounds 


“In the tables of the Hoard’s 
Dairyman herd are installed 42 drink- 
ing cups, one for ea h cow, Th ine 


e 
Stallation of these cups providing the 
cow with plenty of water whenever 
she wants it night or day has result- 
ed in a perceptible increase of milk. 
It reminds us of the remark made 
some years ago by a Wisconsin dairy 
fasmer to the effect that although 
weil water was about as free as air, 
ic was the last thing properly provid- 
ed for the cow. A visit to the stable 
say at 9 o’clock at night will discover 
quite often a number of the cows tak- 


ing a comfortable drink from their 
water cups. We are convinced that 
this is a highly profitable investment 
to make. Pure water ready at anv 


time and pure air are two things that 
greatly promote the production of 
milk.”—Hoard’s Dairyman Editorial, 
Feb. 1, 1918. 

“According our milk records”, 
says W. H. Martin, who is herdsman 
at Arcady Farm, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
“James drinking cups increased our 
milk yield 4 lbs. per cow, per day. 
With our herd of 97 cows, the cups 
save two hours daily.” 

Herman Olson, Cambridge, Wiscon- 
sin, “Considers James Cups in rela- 
tion to outside tank as the modern 
silo is to the old way of feeding dry 


to 


cornstalks outside on the snow bank.” 

Walter B old, Wanamingo, Min- 
nesota, is another who puts James 
cups in the same class as the silo for 
milk making. “If I could have but one, 
judging from my experience,” he says, 


“I would rather have the drinking 
cups than the silo, as I believe the 
le 7? 


drinking cups make more milk. 


What James Cups Ac-. 


complished in 28 Herds 


Twenty-eight dairymen 
milk recor reported the 
results from the use of Jam 
ing Cups: 

One had an increase of from 5 to 10 
Ibs. per cow per day; three an it 
averaging 4 lbs.; three had 3 


who kept 
following 


$s Drink- 


crease 


+1 
IDs. 


aver- 


age ‘increase; six, 2 lbs.; three, 144 
Ibs. ; one, lb.; one reported $8.56 
average increase per cow per year; 
one an average increase of $5; one, 
$10; one a 3 increase; one 8% in- 
crease; two, 10% increase; one, 
124% ; one, 20% ; and one, 3314. 
These reports covered a total of 759 
cows, averagi an increase of 2.45 


Ibs. milk per cow per day. 


The Saving in Labor 


In a recent investigation of 120 
herds in which James cups were used, 
the owners were unanimous in stating 
that the cups saved them time and 
labor. 

Tieiv answers ranged from % min- 
ute per cow, per day, to 10 minutes 
per cow, average being 10 hours saved 
ver cow, each year. 
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The Calves Grew Faster 


Out of 87 dairymen using James 
cups in their calf pens, 80 say that 
they have “observed that calves grow 
better and faster by having a constant 
supply of water before them.” 


Help Prevent Spread 
of Disease 


These dairymen were almost unani- 
mous in considering that drinking 
cups help prevent the spread of dis- 
ease, each cow drinking from her own 
cup. 

Above are a few of the facts brought 
to light in this investigation of James 
drinking cups. The complete results 
are set forth in Bulletin No. 4, which 
will be sent on request. 


Other Work Savers and 
Milk Makers 


Such as the James litter, feed, and 


milk can cariers and trucks, cow 
stalls, stanchions, mangers, cow pens, 
bull and hog pens, ventilators, swill 
carriers, horse stable fixtures, hog, 
sheep, and beef barn equipment, are 
described in the book, “The James- 
way” which will be sent on request. 


Barn Planning 


For many years, the James Barn 
Planning Department has been help- 
ing customers and others in planning 
new barns and remodeling old barns. 
In this work, Mr. James has associat- 
ed with him a competent architect and 
engineer of unusual experience in 


James Manufacturing Company 


Ft.Atkinson Wis. Elmira NY. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Labor-Saving Barn Equipment 












ventilation and construction problems, 
another architect who has many years 
of experience in the planning of new 
buildings and remodeling of dairy 
barns, a large number of experienced 
draftsmen—and in the field are some 
60 experts whose work takes them 
daily into dairy barns in every part 
of the country, g@onsulting on remod- 
eling and other barn problems, draw- 
ing preliminary plans and reporting 
on new ideas and unusual conditions. 
All this experience and ability in 
the planning of new or remodeling of 
old dairy barns, is at your service. 
Full information regarding _ the 
James barn planning service and a 
James equipment is given in the 


Free Barn Book 


of 336 pages entitled “The Jame 
Way” which will be sent on request 
Please state number of cows you own 

If interested in hog barn equipment 
ask for the “Hog Barn Book” 

You want more milk from yout 
cows—you want less work—write {fa 
it today. 
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